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Frightful Atrocities Of 
Civilized Nations 

Translated, from “CRAPOUILLOT" (Paris) 

. . . look out for this article! ... it has 
physical details that are shocking, even 
nauseating . . . the subject of torture, 
however, is currently apropos because of 
the unmentionable horrors perpetrated in 
the recent Italian-EthiOpian war and the 
present Spanish conflict . . . the whole 
shameful mess is a tragic commentary on 
the bestiality of war and “man’s inhuman¬ 
ity to man” . . . 

The English In India 

The Sepoy Rebellion in 1857. From E. de Valbezen, 

Les Anglais et I’Inde, 1875. 

[The Fifty-fifth Regiment, com- was later changed to one out of 
posed of native Indian troops in three. ] 

the British Army, had revolted. jl t sunrise on the 10th of June 

Overtaken by Colonel Nicholson’s f\ the European and native 

column, it had been dispersed, -Lm. troops of Peshawar were 
leaving 150 prisoners with the drawn up on one of the parade 
British. The captured rebels were grounds, on three sides of a hol- 
brought back to Peshawar and low square. Ten cannon were 
condemned to death; the sentence ranged along the open side, and 
1 
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in one of the corners stood or 
crouched the forty condemned 
men, chained by the feet. Martial 
pomp in its most severe and im¬ 
pressive aspects was displayed. 

Brigadier General Cotton and 
his staff were given a ten-gun 
salute, as on festive occasions, 
when they arrived and passed 
around the four sides of the 
square. The military clerk read 
the death sentence to the con¬ 
demned men, and the execution 
began. 

A man was tied to the muzzle 
of each of the ten cannon, the of¬ 
ficer commanding the battery low¬ 
ered his sword, and above the 
cloud of smoke, heads, arms, legs, 
flew into the air, with other fright¬ 
ful remnants of the human form, 
from which a horrible odor of 
burned flesh was borne to the nos¬ 
trils of the onlookers. 

There were four salvos, and 
four times a shudder ran through 
the European regiments at the 
cruel sight, while they were al¬ 
most suffocated by the pestilential 
atmosphere. 

The native regiments, which had 
been disarmed, remained silent, 
motionless, passive, before this 
horrible spectacle. Almost all the 
condemned died with that heroic 
indifference which Indians can dis¬ 
play so well in the face of death. 

“Captain Sahib” said a hand¬ 
some twenty year old Sepoy, of 
herculean build, as he nonchalant¬ 
ly ran his hand over the weapon 
that was to take his life, “Cap¬ 
tain Sahib, there is no need to tie 


me. I have no desire to escape.” 

[The native ruler, Nana Sahib, 
drove the English garrison out of 
C aw n p o r e, slaughtering Eu¬ 
ropeans in the town, on June 27th. 
Several hundred European woman 
and children were imprisoned in 
a bungalow, where on July ISth, 
hearing of the approach of an Eng¬ 
lish army, Nana had them shot or 
sabred to death en masse.] 

Dead and dying women stayed 
in that slaughterhouse all night. 
The next morning the bodies were 
thrown into a nearby well. Then 
—-horrible spectacle! 

Little children so small that 
they had been missed by the mur¬ 
derers on the day before, were 
seen crawling from beneath the 
heap of corpses, and running 
crazed and bloodstained round the 
curb of the well. Nana’s gravedig¬ 
gers, servants worthy of their 
master, without even taking the 
trouble to finish off these frail 
creatures, threw them alive into 
the mass of human flesh. Not a 
single European remained alive 
to tell the horrible story. 

[On July 25th, the British hav¬ 
ing re-taJcen the town. Colonel 
Neil issued the following order:] 

The well in which rest the 
mortal remains of the poor women 
and children massacred by order 
of the miscreant Nana Sahib, shall 
be carefully filled up, sealed in the 
form of a tomb . . . The house 
and rooms in which the massacre 
took place shall not be cleaned or 
repainted by the compatriots of 
the victims. 
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The General intends that each 
drop of innocent blood shall be 
cleaned or licked away with the 
tongue, by the condemned, before 
their execution, in accordance 
with their caste and the part they 
took in the massacre. 

Therefore, after having heard 
his death sentence read, each con¬ 
demned man shall be taken to the 


scene of the massacre, and forced 
to clean a certain part of the floor. 
You will take care to make the 
task as revolting as possible to 
the religious feelings of the con¬ 
demned, and the Provost Marshal 
shall not spare the lash if neces¬ 
sary. The task accomplished, the 
death sentence shall be carried out 
on the gallows near the house. 


The French In North Africa 

From Colonel Lucien de Montagnac’s letters to his uncle, 
sister and friends, dealing with the Algerian Campaign 
from 1836 on. Published by Plon, 1885. 


Philippeville, Mar. 15, 1843 

... You have no idea of the 
effect produced on the Arabs by 
decapitation, at the hands of 
Christians: they believe that an 
Arab or Mussulman, beheaded by 
a Christian, cannot go to Heaven: 
so a severed head terrifies them 
more than the death of fifty peo¬ 
ple. 

1 have understood that for a 
good while now, and I assure you 
that very few of them pass 
through my hands without under¬ 
going this mild operation. All the 
good soldiers, of whom I have the 
honor to be in command, are 
warned that if they happen to 
bring me a live Arab, they will re¬ 
ceive a copious beating, with the 
flat of my sword ... As for the 
decapitation, it is a public spec¬ 
tacle. 

That, my good friend, is the 
way to fight Arabs. Kill all the 
men above 15. Take all the women 
and children, load them on ships, 


and send them to the Marquise 
Islands or elsewhere; in a word, 
kill everything that won’t crawl 
at our feet like dogs. 

Mascara, Dec. 19, 1841. 

. . . You ask me in a paragraph 
of your letter what we do with 
the women we capture. We keep 
a few as hostages. Others are 
traded for horses, and the rest 
sold at auction, as beasts of bur¬ 
den ; that is how highly we esteem 
in this country the “flowers that 
nature has made unfold to beau¬ 
tify our life!” 

Among these women there are 
often very pretty ones. There 
are charming children too. These 
poor little kids are really inter¬ 
esting. In all the military opera¬ 
tions we have carried out within 
the last four months there are 
scenes fit to melt a heart of stone, 
if anybody had time for such feel¬ 
ings. Well, one comes to look upon 
all that with a cool indifference 
that would make you shudder. 
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The Americans In The Philippines 

From Henri Thurot Aguinaldo et les Philippine, 1900. 


A n Englishman, former resi¬ 
dent of Manila, made the 
- following statement: 
Certain American volunteers 
behaved like bandits, rather than 
soldiers. On the pretext of search¬ 
ing for concealed arms, houses 
were robbed, women violated, 
jewels stolen, and villages given 


over to the flames. At Pandacan 
some soldiers landed in search of 
suspects. 

They burned the houses and the 
church; and meeting some stray 
women, carrying children suffer¬ 
ing from smallpox, they took the 
children from their mothers’ arms 
and threw them into the flames. 


The Spanish In The West Indies 

From Tyrannie et Cruautes des Espagnols . . . aux Indes 
Occidentales, by Father Barthelemy de las Casas. Translated 
into French by Jacques de Migrode, Paris, 1582. 

In Haiti 


T he Spaniards with their 
horses, their swords and 
lances, began a series of 
slaughters and strange cruelties: 
they entered the towns and vil¬ 
lages, sparing neither children nor 
old men nor pregnant women, nor 
those who had just become moth¬ 
ers, but slit their bellies and 
hacked them to pieces, as if they 
had been slaughtering lambs in 
their fold. 

They made bets as to who could 
split a man wide open through 
the middle with one blow of his 
sword, or who could most neatly 
and gracefully cut off a head, with 
one blow, or perform the hand¬ 
somest disembowelling with a 

They took children by the feet, 
tore them from their mothers’ 
breasts, and dashed their brains 
out against the rocks; others they 


threw into the rivers, laughing and 
joking, and when they fell into 
the water they said: “Bestir your¬ 
self now, such and such a body.” 

They put others, with their 
mothers and all they met with, to 
the edge of the sword. They set 
up certain long gibbets, so low 
that the feet of the victims almost 
touched the ground, each gibbet 
accommodating thirteen men, in 
honor and reverence of our Re¬ 
deemer, and Ilis twelve apostles, 
as they said, and set fire to them, 
thus burning alive those who were 
hung there. 

As for all others, whom they 
wished to take and keep alive, they 
cut their two hands nearly off, 
and leaving them thus, hanging 
by a shred of skin, said: “Now 
take these letters, carry the news 
to those who have fled to the moun- 



Perfume And Love 

W. Beran Wolfe, M.D. 
SERENADE 

... a few expert words to the maiden in 
search of a husband: if you would get 
your man, smell nice! . . . 


T he American woman is the 
only woman in history who 
does not understand the value 
of perfumes in the art of love. 

The connection between per¬ 
fume and love has been known for 
countless ages. Descriptions of 
the power of perfume to allure 
the lover abound in the writings 
of all nations and peoples, both 
ancient and modern. 

There are three reasons why 
perfume and love are associated. 
In the first place, perfumes occur 
in nature in association with love 
and love-making. Even flowers, 
whose simple and beautiful odors 
add so much to our enjoyment, 
give off their perfumes only at the 
time when they are in the process 
of reproduction. 

Several scientists have done 
elaborate experiments to prove 
that the insects which help to pol¬ 
linate flowers, and thus aid in their 
reproduction, are much more al¬ 
lured by the scent of the flower 
than by the color. This was proved 
by scenting black or gray artificial¬ 
ly tinted flowers with the odors of 
highly perfumed blooms, with the 
result that the insects found their 
way to the scented flowers, but left 
others of the same color unvisited. 


The second reason is that all the 
important natural animal per¬ 
fumes, which have been the bases 
for the manufacture of perfumes 
for human use since time imme¬ 
morial, are also associated with 
the processes of love and mating. 

The third, and perhaps the most 
important of these three factors 
that bind perfume to love, is a 
physiological and psychological 
one. Have you ever noticed some¬ 
one inhaling the perfume of a 
sweet-scented flower? Have you 
noticed how they throw their head 
back, close their eyes, breathe 
deeply, relax all their muscles, and 
enter into a state of sweet recep¬ 
tivity to all stimuli? 

There is an intimate connection 
between deep breathing and love. 
Anyone who has seen a young man 
getting ready to “pop the ques¬ 
tion” will have noticed how his 
breathing is accelerated and deep¬ 
ened. The same holds true for the 
faster heart beat and the deeper 
breaths of the young woman who 
is awaiting the visit of her be¬ 
loved. 

It is apparent that a beautiful 
perfume stimulates deep breath¬ 
ing, and deep breathing, in some 
strange way which has never been 
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completely understood by medical 
men, certainly stimulates the in¬ 
stinct of love and reproduction. 

The young woman whose beau¬ 
tiful exterior enchants her lover, 
whose soft and well-modulated 
voice soothes his ears and sets his 
soul at peace, clinches her appeal 
if, with a properly chosen per¬ 
fume, she stimulates the respira¬ 
tory acceleration which in turn 
sends the blood pounding through 
the young man’s arteries just a 
little faster than usual, and stim¬ 
ulates the desire for love and af¬ 
fection in his heart. 

One more word, however, about 
the physiology of the sense of 
smell. Just because our noses are 
less sensitive than those of most 
animals, perfumes and odors of 
various kinds can cause acute dis¬ 
comfort in many sensitive people. 

The nose, moreover, easily 
reaches a state of saturation for 
any particular odor or perfume, 
and beyond this stage of satura¬ 
tion, the effect of the perfume is 
the exact opposite of that same 
perfume in very small quantities. 

The art of perfume is an ex¬ 
ample of the necessity of modera¬ 
tion. Many a girl recognizes that 
perfume has a stimulating effect 
on the love of her boy friend, and 
decides that she cannot have too 
much of a good thing. She pours 
on her favorite scent in goodly 
quantity. 

Not only is being over-perfumed 
the most execrably bad taste, but 
it actually causes disgust and re¬ 
vulsion, rather than attraction and 
stimulation. 


Many women believe that men 
dislike perfumes, and their ideas 
are derived from the men them¬ 
selves who say they hate to smell 
a heavily perfumed woman. Do 
not believe this fallacy. 

All men, like all male animals, 
are sensitive to perfumes, and 
stimulated by them. The man who 
says he hates perfumes is the man 
who has had his nose suffocated by 
some woman who used too much, 
or the wrong kind of perfume. 

Perfumes as they occur in na¬ 
ture are the products of plant life. 
Their fragrance is due to the oc¬ 
currence of minute globules of es¬ 
sential oils in the petals of the 
perfumed flower. In the rose, and 
in lavender, these essential oils 
occur in an almost free state, but 
in the jasmine and the tuberose 
they occur as more complicated 
chemicals. 

Simple flower odors, such as 
those of the carnation, the clove, 
the hyacinth, mimosa, orange blos¬ 
som, rose, violet and ylang-ylang, 
are derived from the flowers them¬ 
selves, but a great many important 
perfumes are also derived from 
plant leaves, as lavender and rose¬ 
mary; from wood, as sandal and 
cedar; from roots, as sassafras; 
from fruits, as lemon and orange; 
and from the gummy exudations 
of some trees, such as the famous 
oriental myrrh. 

The difference between simple 
flower odors and the complicated 
perfumes that find their way to 
milady’s boudoir under the most 
alluring of titles is the addition of 
some animal perfume to the flower 
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odors. Animal perfumes, such as 
musk, ambergris, civet and the 
like, are essential to the “heavier” 
perfumes, or to the so-called “ori¬ 
ental” odors. 

The use of common sense in 
perfuming can be put down in a 
few simple rules. 

1. Use as little perfume as you 
can. Your own nose quickly be¬ 
comes desensitized to any scent 
which you use habitually, and you 
will have a tendency to use too 
much because a greater olfactory 
stimulus is necessary to give you 
the feeling of being perfumed. 

2. Remember that a clean and 
healthy body exhales a beautiful 
perfume of its own, which artificial 
perfumes can delicately enhance, 
but never replace. 

3. Know your occasions: sport 
and business and school are no 
place for complicated Oriental 
perfumes. They not only distract 
all the people around you, but 
many a girl who complains that 
she is being forever insulted in 
her business office is responsible, 
unconsciously, for the advances of 
men who are stimulated by per¬ 
fumes which have no place outside 
the intimate confines of a boudoir. 

4. Know your man: it must be 


perfectly obvious that a man who 
likes an outdoor girl as an ideal 
mate is not going to be stimulated 
favorably by a heavy and compli¬ 
cated perfume. Simple woodsy 
odors are going to appeal to the 
man whose heart is out in the 
open. 

Men of the Casanova type, men 
who are emotionally involved in a 
struggle for prestige with women, 
men who consider women vam¬ 
pires at best, will be more easily 
affected by rare and complicated 
artificial perfumes than men of the 
straight - from - the - shoulder, he- 
man-with-a-heart-of-gold type. 
The city dweller who has been 
born and bred in the city wants 
his girl to have a sophisticated 
perfume. 

The city dweller who comes 
originally from the country is al¬ 
ways going to have a nostalgia for 
country fragrances which remind 
him of the happy days of his child¬ 
hood. 

It is good common sense to pry 
into his unconscious emotional pat¬ 
tern with a whiff of new-mown 
hay, rather than to confuse him 
with the subtle complexities of 
the latest Parisian offering to 
jaded noses and emotions. 


9 9 * 


A GOOD LAW, WHAT? 

On December 5, 1780 the city of Frankfort-am-Main issued this decree: 
Whoever entices into marriage any male subject of our city of Frankfort-am- 
Main, by deceptive means, such as the use of white or red paints, perfumes, 
artificial teeth, false hair, clothes fillers of French or Spanish wool or silk, 
iron corsets, artificial hips, or similar devices will be arrested for sorcery, 
and the marriage will be declared null and void. 



A British View Of Roosevelt 
Vs. Landon 

S. K. Ratcliffe 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 

. . . every four years America has a battle 
that raises dust around the world . . . what 
do our friends across the water think of 
the current presidential uproar? . . . 


T he choice of Governor Alfred 
M. Landon as the Republi¬ 
can candidate to oppose 
President Roosevelt in the Novem¬ 
ber election is an event in the 
genuine American tradition. 

It was, however, unusual, be¬ 
cause Mr. Landon had acquired a 
large body of press and popular 
support in advance of the party 
convention, although a few months 
ago he was unknown to the Ameri¬ 
can public, and because also, in a 
gathering of delegates which 
seemed likely to be the scene of 
a many-sided faction fight, the 
hostile minorities melted away as 
soon as the bargaining among the 
State delegations began. 

The Governor of Kansas in his 
new eminence may be taken as 
indicative of the present condition 
of the Republican party, so re¬ 
markably different from its trium¬ 
phant power half a dozen years 
ago. Mr. Hoover and Senator Bo¬ 
rah, for example, the only Repub¬ 
licans of national and interna¬ 
tional standing in the field, could 
make no showing at all in the 
Cleveland convention; and as a 


consequence the electoral battle of 
1936 will be a duel between two 
men who, as regards political ex¬ 
perience and personal endowment, 
are more strikingly contrasted 
than any presidential candidates 
known to the America of our time. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt is one 
of the most celebrated men in the 
world. His opponent is a Middle- 
Western business man, whose pub¬ 
lic life has been wholly restricted 
to the agricultural State over 
which he has presided for three 
years. His nomination proclaims 
once more the unchanging Ameri¬ 
can principle that any native-born 
youth may aspire to the headship 
of the Republic. 

During the three-quarters of a 
century since the Civil War presi¬ 
dential elections have fallen rough¬ 
ly into two classes—those man¬ 
aged smoothly by the dominant 
party machine, and those which 
have turned upon the personality 
of an explosive leader. Periods of 
■dominance by the Republicans 
have usually seen the return of a 
man chosen on account of his 
party regularity. 
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Theodore Roosevelt was the 
only Republican President who 
could not be so described. With 
this single exception it has been 
the Democrats who have provided 
the storm-centres, in candidates 
who awakened the passions of the 
electorate—Bryan, Wilson, A1 
Smith. 

Franklin Roosevelt is in the 
same category, and a grave fact 
of the present contest is the ex¬ 
traordinary ferocity with which 
he is being assailed. This it is 
which more than anything else un¬ 
derlines the central contradiction 
of the President’s second candida¬ 
ture. His opponents have entered 
the campaign admitting that, un¬ 
less some utterly unpredictable 
stroke of fortune should be theirs, 
they cannot beat the President in 
November. 

In the later months of 1935 op¬ 
timistic Republicans were heard 
on all sides declaring that with a 
fairly good candidate (or even, 
as Mr. H. L. Mencken and some 
others said, with any candidate) 
they could unseat the President. 
They might, I believe, have main¬ 
tained this belief if, following up¬ 
on the most impressive of the Su¬ 
preme Court judgments—that up¬ 
on the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act—they could have agreed up¬ 
on a presidential candidate of na¬ 
tional standing, proved compe¬ 
tence, and unimpeachable record. 

So far, however, were the lead¬ 
ing Republicans, East and West, 
from being able to do this, that 
since the opening of the cam¬ 
paign they have been to all in¬ 


tents and purposes echoing the 
lament of the rank and file: "We 
haven’t got a man!” 

The situation is unparalleled. 
The great Republican party has 
often enough been content to 
nominate and elect a candidate of 
average abilities; but never be¬ 
fore, I believe, has a similar con¬ 
fession and bankruptcy been made 
by the party which, for so long 
the most powerful political or¬ 
ganisation in the world, was once 
described by its most eminent 
elder statesman, Mr. Elihu Root, 
as alone fit to govern. 

The opinion, first expressed by 
Mr. James A. Farley, Postmaster- 
General and head of the Demo¬ 
cratic party machine, that the elec¬ 
tion of this year would be the dirti¬ 
est on Tecord, has been every¬ 
where repeated in America. It can 
hardly be accurate, for the annals 
of the United States contain many 
campaigns in which the frontiers 
of decency have been mercilessly 
violated; but that the campaign is 
to be exceptionally malignant no 
observer can doubt. 

“They Hate Roosevelt” was the 
title given to his article in Har¬ 
per’s Magazine for May by Mr. 
Marquis Childs, an able represen¬ 
tative of Middle-Western journal¬ 
ism. His analysis of a most singu¬ 
lar aspect of the presidential con¬ 
flict is entirely accurate and not 
a little disturbing. 

Mr. Childs is concerned with 
the existence of a widespread bit¬ 
terness which those whose knowl¬ 
edge of America goes back to the 
war would liken to the mass hatred 
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of which President Wilson was the 
victim. 

In the case of Mr. Roosevelt, 
one would say, the political en¬ 
mity and personal malice are al¬ 
most universal among the profes¬ 
sional and employer classes which, 
speaking generally, were free 
from any strong feeling of hos¬ 
tility towards the head of the na¬ 
tion during the twelve years be¬ 
tween the collapse of Woodrow 
Wilson and the depression that 
caused the fall of Mr. Hoover. By 
these classes Mr. Roosevelt is 
loathed. 

Here is a very curious phenome¬ 
non, and perhaps a convincing 
proof that political memory is not 
brief but non-existent. For Mr. 
Roosevelt in 1933-4 certainly ren¬ 
dered great services to his coun¬ 
try, services which at the time 
were enthusiastically applauded, 
especially by the business world, 
and might well have been beyond 
the power of any other leader in 
that emergency. 

He entered the White House in 
America’s zero hour. When the 
hanks were closed on March 4th 
there was hardly a financial or 
industrial concern in the country 
that could declare itself sound. 
There was not an investor, large 
or small, who could have told what 
his holding in securities was worth. 

Confidence in the banking and 
investment system had disap¬ 
peared; and more than this, there 
were millions of American citizens 
who for the first time in their lives 
were despairing of the Republic 
itself. 


The decisive stage of the elec¬ 
toral struggle will begin in Sep¬ 
tember. By that time the fighting 
qualities of the Republican candi¬ 
date will have been disclosed, 
while it should be possible to form 
a fairly accurate estimate of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s strength in the coun¬ 
try. 

The leaders themselves, we may 
be sure, will have no part in the 
odious practices which, as many 
Americans other than the Post¬ 
master-General are persuaded, 
cannot be kept out of the cam¬ 
paign. Mr. Roosevelt has no in¬ 
terest in them, and the Governor 
of Kansas has revealed himself as 
a modest and good-tempered rep¬ 
resentative of his order. 

Alfred Mossman Landon fulfils 
all the requirements of the tradi¬ 
tional candidate for the Presi¬ 
dency—except that his money 
comes from petroleum, which may 
be a slight handicap. He is the 
product of a small-town upbring¬ 
ing, of the Methodist Church and 
the University of Kansas. By vir¬ 
tue of a brief term of army service 
in the last months of the War, he 
is a member of the American 
Legion. 

Entirely ignorant of politics, he 
attained the governorship of his 
State in 1932, and was fortunate 
enough to achieve re-election two 
years later when hardly a Re¬ 
publican could keep his footing 
in the prairie regions. He is a com¬ 
petent Governor, of the decidedly 
provincial type, a thorough Mid¬ 
dle-Westerner, which means a 
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Conservative with certain progres¬ 
sive leanings. 

The election will not be fought 
upon platforms or issues of policy. 
It will turn upon the actions and 
character of the President alone. 

Mr. Roosevelt has attained a 
position of provocative centrality 
and, by reason of the emptiness of 
the field, a loneliness such as no 
American statesman of the past 
has experienced. He must make 
his own fight, and he will make it 
with assurance and gusto in the 
well-known Rooseveltian manner. 

He is extraordinarily gifted and 
resourceful, and his political tal¬ 
ent is unexcelled. In the hour of 


his renomination opponents and 
adherents alike believe that his re- 
election is almost certain. 

But the interval before Novem¬ 
ber 3rd is incalculable, and the 
President’s antagonist is anything 
but negligible. He is forty-eight 
years of age, a good acceptable 
member of the commonalty, a 
product of the still almost unal¬ 
tered Middle West, with its small 
towns and scattered rural com¬ 
munities, from which the most 
typical Presidents have always 
come. 

Landon challenging Roosevelt 
should mean at least a serviceable 
and educative combat. 
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$8.50 PER BABY 

An untrumpeted reform put into effect by the Fascist Government in Italy has 
brought 600,000 farm women into the benefits of childbirth insurance hitherto 
enjoyed by their sisters of commerce and industry only. 

The scheme approved by the council of ministers requires employers to 
contribute five lire a year, about 45 cents currently, for each woman toiler 
and the latter to contribute two lire each. The state puts up the balance 
necessary to pay her 100 lire (about $8.50) upon the birth of her child. In 
addition, the insurance gives her a bit of nursing assistance hitherto denied 
many peasant women. 

Fascist sociologists say this snm will mean an immense help for peasant 
families, for whom child-bearing has heretofore been a burden carried en¬ 
tirely unaided. The 100 lire serves them as a partial recompense for work 
days lost and may, in some cases, provide the otherwise lacking expenses of 
a midwife. 

It is estimated some 60,000 peasant families will benefit from the provision 
annually. 

—Associated Press. 
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AIN’T IT THE TRUTH? 

One person in each eight will have an accident this year. The other 6even 
have accident insurance. 


— St. Louis Star-Times. 



Timing The Olympics 

Waldemar Kaempffert 
NEW YORK TIMES 


M otion-Picture timing was 
first used, so far as the 
Olympic Games are con¬ 
cerned, at Los Angeles in 1932. 

The results were so strikingly 
superior to the old method of 
averaging the indications of three 
stop-watches that it was decided 
to adopt cameras at Berlin. Sat¬ 
isfactory as was the Kirby ap¬ 
paratus, which was used at Los 
Angeles, improvements were pos¬ 
sible. So Zeiss of Jena developed 
a stereoscopic camera to time Tun- 
ners to the thousandth of a sec¬ 
ond and Agfa a fast film. 

The need of some instrument 
to see and record a finish has 
long been obvious. As a rule the 
judges are on a level with the 
track. Hence the runners nearest 
the rail blanket those on the out¬ 
side if all are in cluster. 

Besides, no timekeeper is able 
to press a stop-watch precisely at 
the instant the winner crosses the 
line. A hundredth part of a sec¬ 
ond may be important. 

The American Kirby camera 
demonstrated the superiority of 
the film over the eye and hand. 
Upon the film appeared both a 
time record and pictures of the 
leaders as they crossed the finish 
line. There was no disputing the 
record. 

Experience has shown that the 
principle of slow motion must be 


applied. In other words, the pic¬ 
tures are made at high speed (six¬ 
teen a second for narrow film) 
and projected at a slower speed. 
On the screen the finishing run¬ 
ners seem to crawl to their goal. 

At Berlin 100 pictures a second 
are made on 16-mm. film. Project¬ 
ed at the normal Tate of sixteen 
a second, the runners are slowed 
down to one-sixth of their actual 
speed. If the winner crosses the 
line at a speed of ten meters a 
second, he has changed his posi¬ 
tion between two frames by ten 
centimeters. Even with a short 
exposure the outlines are fairly 
sharp. 

Like the Americans, the Ger¬ 
mans started with a very fast, 
sensitive photographic emulsion— 
so fast that exposures of 1/500 
and even l/1,000 of a second were 
possible. Naturally, fast lenses 
are indispensable. 

At Berlin positives were made 
and projected ten to twelve min¬ 
utes after a race is run. The latest 
American process (devised by 
Green and Tuttle of the Eastman 
laboratories) is even more rapid. 
Positives have been projected here 
in less than five minutes after the 
finish of a horse race. 

The Germans take stereoscopic 
pictures. Two slow-motion cam¬ 
eras are driven by a common 
motor. Connected with the cameras 
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is the timing apparatus. The 
starter’s pistol is electrically wired 
to the cameras and the timing ap¬ 
paratus. Not until the contestants 
are nearing the finish is the film 
exposed. 

As a matter of precaution, two 
pairs of cameras are mounted on 
an elevated platform at the finish. 
One pair photograph the actual 
finish, the other pair take pictures 
at standard speed and become 
slow-motion cameras only in an 
emergency. 

As in the American system, the 
time is recorded as well as the 
runners. On the film which is to 
be viewed by the left eye a watch 
dial appears and tells the time to 
the second. On the film which is 
viewed by the right eye the frac¬ 
tional seconds recorded by the tim¬ 
ing appartus are read off. 

The timing apparatus consists 
of six superimposed drums bear¬ 
ing numbers running from 0 to 9. 
The first drum gives coarse read¬ 
ings differing by l/100 of a sec¬ 
ond. The second drum divides 
these by ten, the third again by 
ten. Thus each drum refines the 
readings. 

With all ten drums the total 
elapsed time that can be read 


amounts to 10,000 seconds, or 
about three hours. The cameras 
are mounted high so that pictures 
of all runners can be obtained. 

If it comes to the worst, the 
pictures can be studied under the 
microscope to determine the win¬ 
ner of a close race. At Los Angeles 
eye-judgments proved to be wrong 
on more than one occasion. 

Stereoscopic race-timing cam¬ 
eras have been developed in this 
country. Still, the Germans are 
probably right in claiming that the 
stereoscopic principle, which 
makes it possible to obtain three- 
dimensional depth and plasticity 
on the screen, was first applied in 
the Olympic Games for obtaining 
accurate time records. 

The pictures are made with 
polarized light—that is, light 
which vibrates in one plane only. 
To view the projections and obtain 
the three-dimensional effect spec¬ 
tacles are worn. 

Each spectacle lens selects the 
picture to be viewed by the proper 
eye. The brain then combines the 
two images and produces the 
stereoscopic effect. 

As a result the judges see the 
race as often as they desire and 
exactly as it occurred. 
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WORLD’S BIGGEST DEBT 

WPA workers have discovered that a resident of San Jose, Calif., owes 
8304,840,332,685.16—more money than there is in the world. Thirty-nine years 
ago he borrowed $100 at interest of 10 per cent a month, compounded monthly. 
To date he has repaid $19.36. 


— News-Week. 



Maquillage— 
Latest Beauty Miracle 

CHARACTER READING MAGAZINE 
. . . no, it isn’t face-lifting . . . and no 
operation, no plastic surgery . . . but if 
you want to turn in your old face for a 
new one, here’s how you do it . . . 


Y ou can have a new face 
quickly today. And with that 
new face comes an entirely 
new life. Face the world with a 
different face, and the whole 
world faces you differently. It of¬ 
fers you things on a silver platter. 
It takes its hat off to you, and fol¬ 
lows you! 

Margaret Lindsay, Greta Gar¬ 
bo, Norma Shearer, Joan Blon- 
dell, and countless others have 
gone through the process of giv¬ 
ing birth to a new face by the 
science of maquillage. 

Anyone can have this science 
at his disposal today by finding 
someone who can see you beyond 
the picture you present to your 
family, friends or even to your¬ 
self. This gift is possessed by 
many character analysts, some 
beauty specialists and a few plas¬ 
tic surgeons who must see in the 
face they rebuild, the exact pic¬ 
ture of beauty they desire for 
that face, before they operate. 

Maquillage is as startling in its 
powers of rebuilding the lives of 
women as are the new gland 
operations or the remarkable neo¬ 
serums for rejuvenation. Almost 
as remarkable as esthetic surgery 


itself, maquillage alone can 
change not only the appearance 
of the face, but the whole person¬ 
ality and mental outlook of the 
woman it is used upon. 

Every few months Character 
Reading has a clinic for people 
who need to find themselves. Con¬ 
sultants from several fields are 
called in to help the women who 
are seeking a different life. Some¬ 
times the underlying talent for 
great success is found in women 
who are totally negligible material 
for that success to the ordinary 
eye. 

Miss Iris Houck, North Michi¬ 
gan Avenue specialist in beauty, 
Dr. Jean Paul Feme], plastic sur¬ 
geon, and Alma Thompson Leav- 
erton, vocational analyst, were 
the consultants at the recent clin- 

The first patient was a bill 
clerk and a typist. She wore a 
sweater, a masculine hair dress, 
no make-up and had no groom¬ 
ing of any sort to her face. Her 
eyebrows were untidy. The chin 
was far too large. Her nose too 
broad at the tip, and her eyes 
were insignificant. A dirty mouse 
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color of hair graced her angular 
head. 

Consternation reigned at first 
among the consultants when Dr. 
Kernel proclaimed that with ma- 
quillage, and Miss Houck’s as¬ 
sistance, this drab looking pa¬ 
tient could become a most spec¬ 
tacular advertising model and 
teacher of models. At first Mrs. 
Leaverton, vocational analyst, 
could not see it. 

But when she examined the 
girl’s mentality, her figure, bony 
system, and her executive ability, 
she agreed that it could be done. 

And today this re-made woman 
has become a highly paid special 
advertising model, who is being 
financed for the operation of a 
school. Attractive to men? Noth¬ 
ing need be said. She is worth 
looking at and worth talking to, 
and worth investing in. 

After the clinic was completed, 
Miss Houck went to work, and 
with only the assistance of ma- 
quillage, made this woman into a 
literal walking “dream” in twen¬ 
ty-four hours. 

Absolutely no plastic surgery 
was performed on her face. Dr. 
Fernel simply filled in her frown 
lines with his method of inject¬ 
ing human fat beneath the 
wrinkles between the eyes. This, 
of course, takes away at least ten 
years from any face. Hair de¬ 
coloration, eyebrow shaping, pore 
treatment by electricity, and 
make-up with wave were done. 

Today miracles occur with ul¬ 
tra violet rays, masks, massage 
apparatus, chemicals, etc., and 


they are all at our disposal, sim¬ 
ply with the will to use them, 
and do with our faces and our 
personalities what the most suc¬ 
cessful of women have done, with 
possibly less to begin with than 
we ourselves. 

There are some women who are 
readily made pretty because they 
offer all the necessary materials 
to create beauty. For some others 
one must, on the contrary, under¬ 
take a real fight against nature. 

Today character analysis, in 
league with beauty and the phy¬ 
sician’s help, claims that there 
are greater possibilities for beau¬ 
ty in homely women, through cul¬ 
ture, than there are in naturally 
born pretty women who will not 
realize their potentialities. 

“A great actress sometimes 
masquerades under a lonely, drab, 
lifeless woman’s personality. With 
skill, a little love and friendship, 
that woman can be made to bloom 
again,” says Dr. Fernel, who has 
proved this many times in his 
own hospital for facial reconstruc- 

“What I want is a new face.” 

You have said it a hundred 
times, and then decided that, 
since nothing can be done about 
it, you must make the old one do, 
somehow—like last year’s eve¬ 
ning dress, only more irrevocable. 

But you can change your face. 
Lots of people have done it, not 
by plastic surgery or anything 
drastic like that, but simply by 
tackling the business of good 
looks intelligently. 

Before the war no one was 
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expected to have glossy hair. 
Fluffed up in a fuzzy mess—a 
softening effect, it was called— 
it looked remarkably like hay. 
Quantity was admired, not qual¬ 
ity. 

There are still lots of women 
who cling to their “fine head of 
hair,” not realizing that ruthless 
thinning by a hairdresser who 
knew his job would give them a 
nice, new set of good looks. 

Maybe you are going to quite 
unnecessary discomfort atid ex¬ 
pense in order to have wavy hair, 
on the old nursery principle that 
because Elizabeth has wavy hair 
she is prettier than poor, straight¬ 
haired Jane. 

It is not only raven-haired 
women who can look lovely with 
a sleek, smooth coiffure. Fair 
hair can be tremendously excit¬ 
ing and unusual worn dead 
straight, brushed and brushed un¬ 
til it shines like a tight-fitting 
golden cap. 

If your face bores you, it is 
probably your own fault. You 
are being lazy about it, fright¬ 
ened of experimenting. Try an 
entirely new powder shade, or a 
new colour in mascara and eye¬ 
shadow. Green or blue mascara 
can fool people into telling a 
beady-eyed woman what enormous 
great eyes she has, grandmamma. 

Tidy your eyebrows—don’t 
pluck them, that’s out—to a line 
that flatters your face. Get the 
one lipstick in the world which 
is right for you . . . place your 
rouge differently . . . these are 
the ingredients of a changed face. 


You can make the most excit¬ 
ing changes, too, by realizing your 
true type. One of the loveliest and 
most photographed women in Lon¬ 
don used to pass unnoticed be¬ 
cause she was quite pretty, just 
that. 

One day she blossomed out. She 
banished frilly clothes from her 
wardrobe. 

She concentrated on severe but 
slightly exaggerated lines. Tai¬ 
lored suits by day, statuesque 
drapes by night, in deep, excit¬ 
ing colors, adopting rather stunt 
ideas she had been frightened of 
before, like huge evening cloaks, 
and saris, and hair-nets. 

She stopped having her hair 
waved, grew it, and coiled it into 
a small bun, neat, sleek and very 
sophisticated. 

Her skin was always good but 
uninteresting. Her new make-up 
achieves distinction with a deep 
apricot foundation cream and 
powder over the whole face and 
neck, with no rouge at all, greasy 
eyelids and a vivid lipstick. Now 
everyone says how beautiful she 
is, just because she had brains 
and energy to change her face. 

You can think of innumerable 
actresses who have groomed them¬ 
selves into loveliness. When Gar¬ 
bo went to Hollywood, in 1926, 
few suspected the beauty hidden 
under all the mistakes she made 
about her looks. 

Now she is a thousand times 
more beautiful, partly through 
grooming, partly because of the 
knowledge and experience she has 
gained in the last ten years. 



“I Am Hungry 

BRITISH WORLD 

. . . this simple story of suffering was 
written by an Englishman, graduate of an 
English University . . . and at the time of 
writing he was truthfully and terribly 


what he says he 

am Hungry! 

This is not the introduction 
to an irate Red’s angry tirade, 
nor is it the squawk of a paid 
agitator against the established 
order of things. It is a plain state¬ 
ment of an unpleasant fact. 

Of course, I have been hungry 
before. Today particularly, for no 
reason at all that I can explain, I 
remember a long tramp over the 
Devonshire moors. 

It was a beautiful autumn eve¬ 
ning, and the magic of the purple 
sunset, rivalling the purple of the 
far-flung heather over which it 
gleamed, had tempted me to dally 
too long. And in the after-sunset 
mist, I lost my way. 

Before I found a friendly cot¬ 
tage, nine hours had elapsed since 
I had eaten. And I was hungry 
then. But the warm hospitality of 
western hearts soon got rid of my 
hunger. 

Not easily shall I forget the 
Lucullian feast a kindly cottager 
spread for me . . . ham fried to a 
turn, eggs exactly as I like them 
best, a great loaf of home-made 
bread, luscious creamy home-made 
butter, fresh raspberries straight 
from the garden, a seemingly in¬ 
exhaustible dish of clotted cream, 
and, of course, a gleaming brown 


was—hungry . , . 
earthenware pot of such tea as 
only a Devonian can make. 

Yes, indeed, as I seated myself 
at that table in that tiny Devon¬ 
shire cottage, I was hungry then. 

But it was rather a pleasant 
sensation. There was a titillation 
of the nerves of the palate that 
made the sight and smell of food 
very agreeable. There is some¬ 
thing quite enjoyable about hunger 
when the hungry one knows how 
easily and pleasantly it can be 
satisfied. 

But my hunger tonight is not of 
that kind. My pockets are empty, 
and the sight and smell of food as 
I pass the restaurants nauseates 
me. You see, this time I am really 
hungry, without the means of sat¬ 
isfying my hunger. 

I have wondered academically 
—probably all well-fed people 
have wondered—just what it feels 
like to go without food over a 
period of time. I can tell you. 

I know what are the physical 
reactions of hunger because, you 
see, this is Tuesday night and I 
haven’t had a meal since Satur- 

Don’t let me deceive you. I’ve 
eaten since Saturday, but I haven’t 
had a meal. There is a place on 
Sixth Avenue where one can buy 
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a hamburger or a frankfurter for 
five cents and get with it, free, a 
glass of orange juice. 

There and thus, I dined last 
night, and on Sunday—so you see, 
I have eaten but not what can hon¬ 
estly be described as a meal. And, 
therefore, I know the physical re¬ 
actions of hunger. 

I had always imagined there 
would be terrible pangs in the 
stomach, but there aren’t. Indeed, 
I am hardly aware I have such an 
organ, it is strangely untroubling. 
No, the pains, and they are really 
rather severe, the pains are at the 
back of my eyes. 

You know those dreadful elec¬ 
tric drills with which repair men 
break the surface of the streets? 
Well, there are millions of such 
drills beating, beating, beating at 
the back of my eyes. It is almost 
unbearable. 

Then at increasingly frequent 
but irregular intervals, my head 
goes dizzy—these giant New York 
buildings swing and bow as in a 
fantastic dance; and that is a ter¬ 
rifying sight. Fortunately, the diz¬ 
ziness doesn’t last long. 

But the one reaction that really 
disturbs me most is that I seem to 
be losing my ability to walk 
straight. Every now and then, I 
stumble or stagger. The hammer¬ 
ing at the back of my eyes I can 
stand. 

Really, it is not very much 
worse than the conglomerate 
pounding of all the noises of the 
great war—and I stood that for 
months, years. The dancing of the 
skyscrapers isn’t too bad, either 


—nobody but myself knows any¬ 
thing about that. 

But this stumbling and stagger¬ 
ing ! That’s different. Other people 
see that. They glance sharply at 
me. They think I’m drunk. 

This afternoon a woman crossed 
the sidewalk to give me room— 
that hurt. Because (should I say 
“fortunately’’ or “unfortunately” 
I wonder!) I still look something 
like a gentleman. And no gentle¬ 
man wishes to be thought drunk, 
on Fifth Avenue, at five o’clock in 
the afternoon! 

I wanted to apologize to that 
woman—to assure her I wouldn’t 
embarrass or distress her for any¬ 
thing. “Madam,” I wanted to say, 
“I’m extremely sorry you were 
startled, but I assure you you 
have no cause for alarm. I know 
you think I’m intoxicated, but I’m 
not—really I’m not. I’m simply 
hungry, that’s all.” 

I wonder what she would have 
said, if I had ! She would probably 
not have been as crude as the man 
who asked me, a few minutes ago, 
for "a nickel for a cup of coffee.” 

“My friend,” I said to him, “if 
I had it, I’d give it to you. But 
the fact is, I haven’t a cent in the 
world. And I’m probably hun¬ 
grier than you are.” 

I won’t set down the seven dif¬ 
ferent kinds of a liar he called 
me—it would be unprintable any¬ 
way. No, the woman I startled 
probably wouldn’t have been as 
crude as that, but she probably 
would have been just as disbeliev¬ 
ing! 
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An agonizing pain behind the 
eyes, dizziness, and a lack of loco¬ 
motive control—these are the 
physical reactions of hunger, and 
coupled with them is a most un¬ 
pleasant taste in the mouth, which 
no amount of water can overcome. 

Many times I have said, many 
more times heard it said: “A man 
who is willing to work need never 
be hungry.” That simply isn’t 
true. Willing to work! I crave 
work almost as much as I crave 
food . . . 


I’m not bucking about myself. 
I’m trying to ... oh! what I’m 
really trying to do is to bolster up 
my fast failing courage. That’s the 
most damnable thing about hunger 
—it saps one’s strength. 

Yes, but one can put up with 
that. It would sap one’s self re¬ 
spect if one would let it—but 
that can be retained. The most 
damnable thing about hunger is 
that it saps one’s courage—steadi¬ 
ly, subtly, surely. 

And I am hungry. 


WAR’S SAVAGERY 

When Germany’s armies were stopped in France, when the specter of defeat 
came to them, she resorted to unrestricted submarine warfare. When Italy’s 
legions could not conquer Ethiopia’s mountains and warriors by orthodox 
methods, she resorted to poison gas. 

It would be that way in any other war. No gentlemanly battle would be 
waged according to sporting rules or instincts of humanitarianism, but a merci¬ 
less, relentless struggle, with all the death-dealing inventions of science in 
play to spread death and terror. And it would be war against defenseless 
civilians. 

It is this truth, the specter of anarchy and horror which Mr. Baldwin sees, 
which should shock the world into comprehension of the path it is embarked 
upon. Not as a fear, but as a reality, war on a major scale in Europe tomorrow 
might well mean the end for civilization. 

—From The Ottawa Journal. 
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SUBURBAN PARADE 

One of the great American spectacles is the morning and evening parade of 
wives driving their husbands to and from work, so they can have the car 
all day, not to mention avoiding the cost and trouble of parking. Women 
with coats over pajamas or dressing gowns; women who got up early and 
cooked breakfast and beautified themselves early so husband could remem¬ 
ber them all day as lovely; and women who got up when the garage door 
rattled open. . . . Maybe the symbol of American civilization would be woman 
in a boudoir cap at the steering wheel. . . . 


—Better Homes & Gardens. 



Little Known Facts About 
Well Known People 

Dale Carnegie 
GREENBERG, PUBLISHER 

1. One Mouse -j- Three Pigs=One Fortune 


T en years ago, Walt Disney, 
the man who created Mickey 
Mouse and the Three Little 
Pigs, was almost unknown. To¬ 
day, he is one of the most fa¬ 
mous men in America for his age, 
which is thirty-four. 

Eleven years ago, Walt Dis¬ 
ney was “broke.” Today, he is 
very wealthy. He could swank 
about in a glittering Rolls Royce, 
if he wanted to; but instead, he 
uses an old car that he bought 
second-hand. He takes all of his 
profits and plows them back into 
his business. He says that mak¬ 
ing better pictures interests him 
far more than piling up millions. 

Walt Disney used to live in 
Kansas City, and he was ambi¬ 
tious to be an artist; so, one day, 
he went to the Kansas City Star 
to get a job. The editor examined 
his drawings, told him he didn’t 
have any real talent, discouraged 
him, and sent him away with a 
broken heart. 

Finally, he got a poorly paid 
job making drawings for church¬ 
es. He couldn’t afford to rent an 
office, so he had to use his fa¬ 
ther’s garage for his studio. 

He thought at the time that it 
was hardship, but he realizes now 


that, working amidst the grease 
and gasoline smells of that ga¬ 
rage, gave him an idea that was 
worth a million dollars. 

It happened in this way: One 
day, a mouse started playing on 
the floor of the wooden garage. 
Disney stopped and looked at 
him; and then went into the 
house and got some crumbs and 
fed him. 

As the days went by, that 
mouse became so friendly that 
he would climb up on top of Dis¬ 
ney’s drawing board. 

Disney finally went out to Hol¬ 
lywood and started a series of 
animated cartoons called “Os¬ 
wald the Rabbit,” but that was a 
flat failure. So again he soon 
found himself without money and 
without a job. 

One day, he was sitting in a 
rooming house, trying to think 
up an idea, when suddenly there 
popped into his mind the mouse 
who used to climb up on his draw¬ 
ing board back in the Kansas 
City garage. 

Instantly, he started to sketch 
a mouse—and that’s how Mickey 
Mouse was born. That mouse in 
Kansas City, long since dead and 
gone, was the great-grandfather 
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of the most famous motion pic¬ 
ture actor the world has ever 
known. Mickey Mouse gets more 
fan letters than any other actor 
in the films; and he frolics across 
the screen in more different coun¬ 
tries than any other actor in the 
world. 

Walt Disney goes out to the 
Zoo every week to study the ani¬ 
mals and the sounds they make, 
for he himself makes the mouse 
noises in his Mickey pictures; 
and he also makes the noises of 
most of the other animals. 

Disney never makes the actual 
drawings that go into his pic¬ 
tures; neither does he write the 
words, nor compose the music. 

He has a staff of one hundred 
and thirty-four assistants look¬ 
ing after details like that. 

Walt Disney himself devotes 
all of his time to thinking up 
ideas for pictures; and when he 
gets an idea, he discusses it with 
his staff of twelve assistants in 
the story department. One day, 
about two years ago, he suggested 
to his staff that they make a pic¬ 
ture out of a nursery story that 
his mother had read to him as a 
child—the story of the Three 


Little Pigs and the Big, Bad 
Wolf. 

His assistants shook their 
heads, and turned down their 
thumbs. Disney says he tried to 
forget about the idea; but he 
simply couldn’t. However, every 
time he suggested it, his staff 
warned him it would be a “flop.” 

Finally, the staff said “All 
right. Let’s go ahead with it,” 
but they didn’t have much faith 
in it. 

It takes ninety days to make 
a Mickey Mouse film; but they 
didn’t propose to waste that much 
time on Three Little Pigs, so 
they rushed it out in sixty days. 
No one in the studio thought it 
would amount to much. Yet it 
took the country by storm. 

It was a sensational success. 
Everyone, from the cotton fields 
of Georgia, to the apple orchards 
of Oregon, was soon singing 
“Who’s Afraid of the Big Bad 
Wolf, the Big Bad Wolf, the Big 
Bad Wolf?” 

Mr. Disney informs me that 
some theatres recalled the picture 
seven different times. It is the 
greatest success that has ever 
been known in the history of 
animated cartoons. 


9 9 9 

POLITICAL QUAKE 

Recently there was a distinct earthquake shock which disturbed a small 
western city and rocked the municipal bnilding so that the conncilmen, then 
in session, left without the usual ceremonies. The clerk, a man of rules and 
regulations, was hard put to give his minutes the proper official tone. Finally 
he evolved this masterpiece: “On motion of the city hall, the council ad¬ 
journed.” 


■— 23rd Street Men. 



The Charm Of Small Countries 

Montague Herbert 
THE QUIVER 

... we have a saying: “Good things come 
in small packages” . . . here are some 
little parcels for the curious traveler to 
open—parcels containing many a pleasant 
surprise! . . . 


E it us at the outset refuse to 
make a fetish of mere little¬ 
ness. There is the Principal¬ 
ity of Monaco, for instance. 
Tucked away in the South of 
France, it boasts its independent 
status, its hereditary ruler, its own 
postage stamps. But Monaco is 
noted only for its casino of Monte 
Carlo, and that is not so flourish¬ 
ing these days! 

Luxemburg only obtrudes itself 
on the traveller when a gorgeously 
arrayed officer boards the train 
from Strasbourg and demands 
passports. 

Put aside these tiny domains, 
and consider the States that are 
really States, but small as the 
world counts countries to-day. 

To demonstrate that the small 
country has its mission in the 
scheme of things, there is only 
need to mention Palestine. How 
small is the Holy Land is not 
generally realized. It is possible 
to go from Dan to Beersheba by 
motor-car in one day. 

Why have these small lands con¬ 
tributed so much to the history of 
the world? It is not because they 
have formed buffer States between 
rival empires. 


It is rather because, hanging 
precariously to their existence, 
threatened at any moment to ex¬ 
tinction by one or other of their 
more powerful neighbours, they 
have not only been able to learn 
from those around, but to preserve 
some precious heritage of truth or 
learning, too often lost in the more 
colossal State of yesterday or to- 

Mention has been made of Pal¬ 
estine. The Holy Land was a buf¬ 
fer State—and much more. For 
centuries it preserved its national 
independence because it had a vital 
truth to witness to the world. But 
that witness gained by the contri¬ 
bution of the lands surrounding it. 

Small States have been able to 
maintain their life and independ¬ 
ence owing to their strategic posi¬ 
tion, and to the character and en¬ 
ergy of their inhabitants. 

Passing up the Adriatic, the 
traveller discovers with delight the 
old city of Dubrovnik. A small, 
walled city, it is better known to 
the European by the name of 
Regusa. Since the War, it has re¬ 
verted to its older name because 
it has passed into the possession 
of Yugo Slavia. 
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Now, the wonderful charm of 
Dubrovnik is owing to the fact 
that for over a thousand years it 
preserved its republican independ¬ 
ence; threatened on the one hand 
by the invading hordes of Turks 
and Mohammedans, and on the 
other side by the powerful ma¬ 
riners of Venice, it managed, some¬ 
how or other, to preserve its en¬ 
tity without bowing to Sultan or 
Doge, until at length, in the Na¬ 
poleonic Wars, it had to lower the 
flag first to France, and then to 
Britain. 

There is a peculiar charm about 
Dubrovnik. Its powerful embat- 
tlements, its lovely old buildings, 
and its gaily dressed citizens have 
a charm denied to bigger cities. 
An independent republic no long¬ 
er, swallowed up by one of the 
rising powers of the future, but 
made venerable by history ! 

Venice itself, all powerful mis¬ 
tress of the Adriatic as she was, 
remained to the end a small coun¬ 
try. It had much in common with 
such small countries as Holland, 
England and Denmark. 

Built precariously on the mud 
banks and islets, it owed its gene¬ 
sis to the despairing flight of civi¬ 
lized people rushing away for 
safety when the barbarians were 
breaking up the old Roman Em¬ 
pire. They fled before the incom¬ 
ing hordes until they reached some 
marshy islets at the head of the 
gulf of the Adriatic. 

Here, with incredible industry, 
they built up a city of a thousand 
islands. It was only after they had 
built and lived that they discov¬ 


ered what a valuable strategic 
position was theirs. A small coun¬ 
try of refugees became mistress of 
the seas. 

So many of the smaller coun¬ 
tries dwell on the water’s edge. 
That is a part of their charm. 
There is a fascination about Ven¬ 
ice which is unique. There is not 
a single wheeled vehicle in the 
place, except a pram. The whole 
business is conducted upon water 
highways. 

But if Venice is unique, the 
cities of several other small coun¬ 
tries would emulate its precarious 
yet strategic hold on islands in the 
sea. 

The visitor, wearied by the 
larger States of the world, may 
well, for a change, pay a visit to 
the Netherlands (which is the 
correct title to what is commonly 
called Holland). Considering its 
proximity to this country, it is 
rather remarkable that so few 
Britons take the trouble to pay a 
visit to the Netherlands. 

It is surprisingly easy to get 
there. A night in a comfortable 
ship crossing the North Sea, and 
one can have one’s breakfast in 
Rotterdam or Amsterdam or the 
Hague. 

Now Holland, like Venice, lives 
on the sands and marshes of the 
sea. There are no mountains, in¬ 
deed never a hill in Holland. A 
considerable part of the country, 
including some of the biggest 
towns, is actually lying below sea- 
level. 

The Dutchman remembers al¬ 
ways this great truth: that water 
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is a good servant but a bad mas¬ 
ter. The genius of his race lies in 
holding the foe at bay. With eter¬ 
nal vigilance the sea is kept from 
invading the land. 

And if the one great foe is held 
in check, history testifies to the 
way the Dutchman has prized his 
spiritual independence as greatly 
as his earthly heritage. Before you 
go to the Netherlands read again 
Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Re¬ 
public. The story is an epic of 
faith and endurance. 

The British visitor to Holland 
finds much akin between both 
countries. The sturdy independ¬ 
ence of the Dutch is all the more 
remarkable by contrast: a few 
short miles away there is another 
country of Teutonic race, where, 
however, instinct and tradition are 
so different. 

The German is trained to obey; 
everything is done on a great 
scale, all act as part of a machine. 
The Dutchman, like the English¬ 
man, rebels at that. Buies and reg¬ 
ulations are, to him, irksome. He 
believes in independence of 
thought and speech. 

As in England, there is a con¬ 
stitutional monarchy. The senti¬ 
ment in the land is almost repub¬ 
lican, but the Queen is esteemed 
for her own self, and also because 
she is a descendant of those 
Princes of Orange who did so 
much to gain and keep the inde¬ 
pendence in the land. 

Like Venice, the cities of Hol¬ 
land are almost built on the sea. 
At Rotterdam and Amsterdam 
there are fine roads, but they are 


intersected every now and then 
by canals. 

The essential difference be¬ 
tween the Dutch cities and Venice 
is that with the former the roads 
come first, the canals take second 
place. Fine, wide roads they are, 
but the motorist or the pedestrian 
must not be surprised if suddenly 
electric lights flash out at him the 
one imperious word: Stop! He 
obeys, and then the roadway over 
which he would travel rises into 
the air. There is a canal, and some 
barge or steamer wishes to pass 
through. 

The charm of Holland lies in 
the beauty of water, the skill with 
which colour is introduced into the 
life around. It is a charm of morn¬ 
ing and evening. The rising sun 
or the setting rays reflect the 
glories of colour on the wide land¬ 
scape. 

But why stop at Holland if one 
would explore the charms of small 
countries ? Denmark, near at hand, 
has, too, its own attractions. A 
sturdy people, proud of their con¬ 
stitutional monarchy, they owe 
much of their success to the prox¬ 
imity of the sea, and the courage 
of their people. 

Copenhagen is a fine city of 
wide strets. As in Holland, the 
proper thing to do is to cycle. 
Every citizen possesses a cycle. 
Children apparently learn to bal¬ 
ance a bicycle when they are six 
years old, or thereabouts. Provi¬ 
sion is made for the ubiquitous 
cyclist by special tracks on the 
roadside. Cycling then is easy, for 
the land is flat. It is safe because 
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the tracks are protected from the 
motorist. It is cheap, which ap¬ 
peals to the sturdy nature of both 
Dutch and Dane. 

Passing up the Baltic, there is 
an even smaller State, unknown 
to most people. Since the Great 
War, the little principality of 
Danzig has preserved a chequered 
independence. The conquering 
Allies decreed it should stand on 
its own. 

But this independence is large¬ 
ly nominal and forced. To visit 
Danzig one alights at the little 
port of Zoppot, and in half-an- 
hour or so one is in the midst of a 
city which, right up to the Nine¬ 
teenth century, was one of the 
busiest seaports in Europe. 

Alas ! the very fact of independ¬ 
ence, of being cut away from its 
bigger neighbour, has been the 
doom of its trade. The celebrated 
Polish Corridor stands quite near, 
and a new port has grown up al¬ 
most next door which threatens to 
take away all its trade. 

Pass along the waterways of 
Danzig, and one is speedily re¬ 
minded of those smaller canals of 
Amsterdam or Rotterdam; canals 
built to stimulate trade by water, 


but too often showing signs of 
neglect or decay. After all, Dan¬ 
zig must find its place with Mo¬ 
naco and Luxemburg rather than 
with Holland or Denmark. 

Still further north, Norway 
and Sweden witness to the charms 
of the smaller State. Norway, of 
course, is the very reverse of Hol¬ 
land, for although there is water 
everywhere, the mountains are 
there too, going right down to the 
water’s edge. Instead of canals, 
there are fjords. 

There is, however, a similarity 
of character betwen the Norse¬ 
man and his other neighbours on 
the Baltic. A sturdy independence 
of character, a force and self-re¬ 
liance grown out of the ceaseless 
war with the elements has made 
a man well worthy of respect, well 
able to supply that contribution 
to the gospels of nations, which is 
what we have learned to expect 
from the small cities. 

Smaller countries are growing 
one by one, but let us, while there 
is time, appreciate the charm of 
those smaller countries which are 
near at hand, which have done so 
much for the history of Europe 
and of mankind. 


THE PERFECT LOVE 

In love there is a natural enchantment of passion to draw us on, and when 
the enchantment dies as it must, there remains behind it either a disillusion, 
or n beautiful reality, a friendship, a comradeship, a harmony. This wonder 
behind the passing spell I’ve never yet found, but I have always sought it, 
and I persist in believing it may be there. 


—John Erskme. 



Qossip of the Qlobe^ 

Anatol Dumas 


R ome: Assistant District At¬ 
torney Digiovanna marries 
his bride 4 times in one day 
—ceremonies being held by the 
church, the city, the state and the 
American consulate . . . Ontario: 
Siamese sextuplets, all joined to¬ 
gether, born in a barn here, are 
very much alive. They’re kittens 
. . . Singapore: British airman 
discovers unknown city of Yong 
Peng in heart of Malay jungle. 
Government didn’t even know 
place existed, though it has 5,000 
Chinese and has been a prosperous 
farming center for ten years . . . 

Russia: No more beards in the 
Soviet. There are 700 new cut-’em- 
off parlors with 15,000 barbers 
studying scissors technique in col¬ 
lege . . . New York: A dog gets 
in the Social Register. She is listed 
as “Miss Rose, Junior,” in the 
family of George Morris. The 
four-year-old Pekingese carries 
her unique honors modestly . . . 
France: The nation angrily asks 
which is the national song. The 
Rightists are shouting the “Mar¬ 
seillaise,” while the Leftist bunch 
yells the “Internationale.” 

Nebraska: Farmer imports 300 
turkeys to clear his fields of grass¬ 
hoppers. Rounding up the flock at 
night, he finds an embarrassed lot 
of gobblers. There wasn’t a 
feather left on any bird . . . 


Hollywood: Andrea Leeds, mo¬ 
vie actress, gets kissed 467 times 
in one day. A director was testing 
three young men in a lover’s role; 
hence the osculation marathon. 

Venice: If you go to Venice 
and pole your own gondola 
through the canals, be sure the 
boat is black. Any other color is 
vulgar and simply isn’t done, my 
dear . . . Warsaw: Three times 
Bernard Kaplan tries to kill him¬ 
self; three times the police stop 
him. So Kaplan organizes a club 
for unsuccessful suicides. Then the 
police shut down the club . . . 
Chautauqua: 7,000 persons see a 
skunk walk on the open-air stage 
while George Britton sings a 
spiritual. Audience gasps; singer 
stops: skunk waits. Singer breaks 
into the jazzy “I Got Plenty of 
Nothin’ ”—and skunk scurries in¬ 
to the woods. 

Rochester: Want a dimple? 
Isabella Gilbert invents a wire 
framework which presses “kinks” 
into the cheeks. Wear it all night 
—and there’s your dimple in the 
morning . . . Winnipeg: Angry 
bear chases a luckless prospector 
into a place of refuge. After the 
bear left, the miner discovered his 
sanctuary was a natural mint . . . 
rich deposits of nickel, gold and 
copper. 



The Rottenness Of Party Politics 

Willett Hardin 
WORLD AFFAIRS INTERPRETER 
... a healthy blast at American presi¬ 


dential elections . . 
with both hands, tali 
campaign now 

S ome one has suggested that 
the chief difference between 
the two great political par¬ 
ties in our own country is that 
one party is in and wishes to stay 
there, while the other is out and 
wishes to be in. 

For campaign purposes both 
parties seem to make use of the 
same unworthy tricks, deceptions, 
and abuses for their own imme¬ 
diate advantage. There is nothing 
new in that kind of politics. 

In the days of Washington, 
party spirit blazed into fury. John 
Jay was denounced as a rogue and 
hung in effigy. Alexander Hamil¬ 
ton was stoned. George Washing¬ 
ton was denounced as a traitor to 
his country. 

George William Curtis said, “It 
is painful to turn to the opening 
years of the union and see how 
the great men whom we are 
taught to revere, and to whose 
fostering care the beginning of 
our Republic was entrusted, 
fanned their hatred and suspicion 
of each other. There is no mire in 
which party spirit wallows today 
with which our fathers were not 
befouled.” 

Corrupt partisan politics, which 
began with the founding of our 


. the author lets go 
ing a solid sock at the 
in progress . . . 

government, has continued with¬ 
out interruption. In the days of 
Lincoln, party spirit was fanned 
to white heat. Some years later a 
distinguished congressman, speak¬ 
ing of the dangers of partisan poli¬ 
tics, said, “We have an epidemic 
every four years. During the ex¬ 
istence of this epidemic we can 
have no quarantine or pest house, 
for the reason that all take the 
disease at once. You cannot remove 
the garbage, for the partisan press 
dumps an additional quantity on 
your door-step every morning; 
and public speakers scatter these 
heaps of filth among the people. 
The blood becomes so corrupted 
that ugly ulcers of fraud at the 
polls appear on the body politic 
—sores that never heal, but con¬ 
tinue to poison the vital fountain 
from which comes our political 
health.” 

There has been no let up to this 
political canker which is still sap¬ 
ping the very vitals from our gov¬ 
ernment. It is with us today in all 
its fury. 

Shameful abuse, deception, and 
the corrupt use of money are al¬ 
ready assuming alarming propor¬ 
tions in the campaign. After a 
century and a half of party domi- 
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nation and corruption in the elec¬ 
tion of public officials, the citizens 
of our country seem to stand pal¬ 
sied and dumb—helpless to lift 
politics out of the degradation in¬ 
to which it has fallen, and place it 
on the higher plane of decency 
and respectability. 

It is customary for the party in 
power to endorse in its platform 
everything which the party has 
done. On the other hand it is cus¬ 
tomary for the party or parties op¬ 
posing the party in power to set 
forth in their platforms a complete 
repudiation of the acts and ac¬ 
complishments of the ruling party, 
and make a general charge of 
fraud and corruption. 

This is especially true in times 
of great crises. These charges 
furnish political ammunition to 
the communist and anarchist for 
their attacks on the government. 

The primary object of decep¬ 
tion and the corrupt use of money 
to control elections is to secure or 
maintain certain economic con¬ 
ditions. 

But it should be remembered 
that unjust economic conditions, 
where one or more groups have a 
definite advantage, unless adjust¬ 
ed willingly by agreement, have 
always led to revolution in the 
past. John Adams said, “Fraud is 
never justifiable where force 
would not be justifiable to ac¬ 
complish the same ends.” 

It is the very essence of stupid¬ 
ity for any group of individuals to 
endeavor, through deception and 
bribery, to maintain unjust eco¬ 
nomic conditions. Such action only 


hastens the day when adjustment 
will be forced. 

In such cases the pendulum al¬ 
ways swings too far, and those 
who have endured a disadvantage 
will assume the advantage. And 
thus the struggle will go on until 
such adjustments are made will¬ 
ingly, continuously, and as equi¬ 
table as possible. 

Experience has enabled us to 
eliminate many destructive cus¬ 
toms, but this monster-evil—cor¬ 
rupt partisan politics—has sur¬ 
vived with every conceivable meth¬ 
od of deceiving and influencing 
the voters. In so far as corruption 
and party zeal decide nomina¬ 
tions and win elections, to that ex¬ 
tent has free government failed. 

Our government is rapidly ap¬ 
proaching the parting of the ways. 
We must either eliminate crafti¬ 
ness, deception, and fraud in our 
elections or admit that democratic 
government is a myth and a fail¬ 
ure, and that the exploitation of 
human beings by other human be¬ 
ings is the natural order of things. 

It is rather disheartening that 
many individuals who have held 
high positions in our government, 
and who are even approaching the 
twilight of their own lives, are 
using their talents and the closing 
years of their careers, not to im¬ 
press their fellowmen with the im¬ 
portance of calmness and absolute 
fairness in the choice of public of¬ 
ficials, but to perpetuate a vicious 
system which makes a govern¬ 
ment of the people, by the people, 
and for the people impossible. 

We hear much about our liber- 
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ties being taken from us, but there 
is nothing that robs the average 
individual of his political liberty 
so much as the domination of 
party politics. Perfect party dis¬ 
cipline is the complete abdication 
of individual judgment and inde¬ 
pendence. 

Lowell once said, “Party al¬ 
legiance degenerates into a policy 
of the strongest lungs, by which 
voters are driven, as sheep are 
driven, blinded by the dust them¬ 
selves have raised, to over-trample 
whatever obstacle of prudence or 
reflection may stand in the way.” 

A free government cannot be 
considered a success unless it con¬ 
tinually strengthens the moral 
energy and the political honesty 
and independence of its citizens— 
unless it develops an unfaltering 
confidence that its aims and pur¬ 
poses are not merely to promote 
material prosperity, but for the 
promotion of justice and good will. 

It is not enough to point out 
the evils in our political cam¬ 
paigns. This has been done all 
along the pathway of our national 
life. A passive attitude has not 
lessened the evil. 

The time has come when our 
attitude should be positive, and 
should be directed toward a com¬ 
plete eradication of this menace 
to national prosperity and national 
stability. While much can be done 
to lessen the evils of corrupt par¬ 
tisan politics by the adoption and 
enforcement of rigid laws against 
wilful deception, fraud, and the 
corrupt use of money in the elec¬ 


tion of public officials, the only 
complete solution to the problem 
is through education. 

Every school, every college, and 
every university should concern 
themselves with producing citi¬ 
zens who can operate successfully 
a free government. As Henry Van 
Dyke said, “Education should pro¬ 
duce citizens whom the demagogue 
cannot inflame nor the political 
boss pervert.” 

Students of all grades should 
be constantly impressed with the 
fact that democratic government 
trusts itself wholly to the intelli¬ 
gence and moral sense of its citi¬ 
zens. They should know that the 
very nature of things is such that 
permanent victories can be won 
only for the right, and that who¬ 
ever attacks what is just and right, 
in the last analysis assaults him¬ 
self. 

The most invincible fortifica¬ 
tions and the best equipment for 
safeguarding democratic govern¬ 
ment will always be the intelli¬ 
gence, honesty, and unselfishness 
of the citizens. In so far as our 
methods of business and practices 
in elections tend to weaken such 
qualities, to that extent do they 
undermine the government itself. 

Education is not complete un¬ 
til it so shapes our business and 
political practices that mutual re¬ 
spect, confidence, and friendly re¬ 
lations are maintained among the 
citizens. Resting on these pillars, 
democratic government will re¬ 
main unshaken amid all the trials 
and conflicting interests of social 
organizations. 



The Trick Of The Face 

James Dale 
MINE 

. . . caricaturing . . . it’s an art, but a 
simple one—if you can get the “trick of 
the face” . . . and there’s big money for 
anyone who can suggest the essentials of 
character in a few revealing lines . . . 


hat do people mean when 
they speak of a caricature? 
Some mean comic illustra¬ 
tions, or political cartoons; others 
any sort of distorted view of a 
person or political attitude; but 
most people mean a satirical like¬ 
ness of an individual which is also 
funny. 

But because caricatures are gen¬ 
erally funny, it doesn’t mean that 
making them is a frivolous or trivi¬ 
al form of artistic enterprise. On 
the contrary, caricatures often 
strike much more deeply at char¬ 
acter than portraits in oils. 

Caricatures are pictorial epi¬ 
grams, a lot must go into a little; 
they must dig deep into the per¬ 
sonality of the victim in as few 
lines as they can; they should make 
the spectator know all about the 
kind of person depicted, and smile 
maliciously or otherwise while he 
does it. 

Should caricatures be malicious ? 
They can’t help it sometimes. Cari¬ 
catures deal only with the rock 
bottom essentials, and with noth- 

Truth is cruel, and caricatures, 
dealing only with the truth, must 
often be cruel too. A caricaturist 


draws only what he sees, in the 
most concentrated way he can, 
and is as powerless to prevent his 
pencil lisping truth as George 
Washington was to hold his tongue. 

Men are easier to draw than 
women, because most men, even 
in these days of standardization, 
have knobs on. Women never have. 
The lipstick and the powder-puff 
see to that. They seem to associate 
the quaint or characteristic with 
being elderly, and wipe out any 
lines that might give their faces 
interest. 

Caricatures stand or fall on their 
likeness. This is a harder saying 
than it appears at first. “Likeness” 
is a relative term; there is like¬ 
ness to the mere features, clothes, 
posture; and there is likeness to 
the personality. The artist who 
captures this is the master. 

In Max Beerbohm’s caricatures 
there is often inaccuracy in the 
features, but he gives you the 
whole personality of the subject, 
placing him in characteristic situa¬ 
tions, and saying witty things 
which no one else could say. 

He is the best of the English 
caricaturists, for not only are his 
portraits funnily like, but they are 
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beautiful as drawings, with their 
economy of line, delicate colour 
and sensitive touch. He takes great 
pains. The childish simplicity of 
his work is deliberate. 

Simplicity is everything. Good 
caricatures should look as if they 
were drawn by a child of seven 
with unusually precocious insight. 

Can anyone draw caricatures? 
Well, perhaps not anyone—but 
anyone with a talent for drawing, 
and a sense of humour, and a sense 
of character. 

Most children show a germ of 
ability to draw caricatures. As 
they grow up they turn to other 
employments, or, if they stick to 
art, they see too many details and 
lose sight of essentials. Details 
clutter and obscure. Economy of 
means is the whole cheese, and, 
since line is the means used in per¬ 
petrating caricatures, it is economy 
of line that is the first thing to go 
for. 

If you feel personalities strong¬ 
ly, you seek to set them down 
strongly, swiftly, economically. 
“Dash off a caricature of me . . . 
you can do it,” people often used 
to say to me; but they were sur¬ 
prised when I told them that dash¬ 
ing off a caricature was next to 
impossible, since the process was 
one of whittling down what was 
not wanted through endless at¬ 
tempts, mostly failures, to secure 
the “trick of the face,” until only 
the bare and eloquent bones of 
the personality stood revealed. 

It often took days and da}'s to 
“get” certain people. It was hard 
slogging, with a clear mind’s eye 


desperately holding on to the fresh 
impression through hundreds of 
attempts. 

It is better—if you can—to get 
a sight of the victim; preferably 
when he does not know he is be¬ 
ing drawn. If he knows it, he be¬ 
comes self-conscious. 

Photographs for this reason, be¬ 
cause they are “posed,” are diffi¬ 
cult to draw from. Good-looking 
people are desperately hard. John 
Barrymore evaded me for ages 
. . . and perhaps still does. 

It’s a question of working from 
the broadest things down to the 
little things. Some faces run to 
circles, some seem made of squares, 
some of long, lean, dripping lines. 

It is most important to remem¬ 
ber that mere distortion of fea¬ 
tures won’t produce a caricature 
alone. Features mean very little 
really; sometimes they can be left 
out altogether, their presence be¬ 
ing suggested—like a note struck 
in music and left to echo on. It’s 
not so much drawing the people 
as drawing what they suggest. 

“How long and pulled out Bal¬ 
four looks,” a child said to me 
once. That child would have made 
a good caricaturist. 

Another thing: the very best 
caricatures are not only portraits 
of the victim, but portraits of the 
artist’s mind as well. 

The main difficulty is to keep the 
“trick of the face”—which is the 
meaning of the face—fresh in your 
mind. Then work it out in num¬ 
bers of sketches till it’s clear and 
instantly recognizable. 
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Make up your mind what char¬ 
acteristic form the victim presents; 
is he a round, soft person of gentle 
contours that go so often with an 
amiable, pliable nature? Or is he 
a square, sharp, legal type? Or 
a sharp, pointed, bird-like type? 

Many faces suggest animals. Or 
is there a lifted up, wearily borne, 
drawling feeling—as if life was 
so, so exhausting—which comes to 
me from the Garbo? 

Get that straight in your mind 
so that it will govern the forms 
you employ, even the technical 
means. The softness of chalk sug¬ 


gests some people, the hardness of 
a pen others. Thus the meaning ot 
the soul may come out in the means 
used. 

English people have always 
liked caricature. English people 
have always liked character, and 
responded to it readily. That’s why 
our novelists, especially comic 
novelists, are the best in the world. 

Foreign caricatures tend to be 
true, but brutal and savage. Bri¬ 
tish caricatures are kindly with¬ 
out being untrue, and that’s be¬ 
cause we like people with corners 
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MEN 

The Sun, N. Y. 

Most men see nothing; 

To them a street 
Is a narrow path 
For idle feet. 

One man in thousands 

Sees that which walls hide, 
The rich dreams of men, 
Their tall pride, 

Their mean ways, 

Their dark fears. 

Their stark awe 

Of the passing years, 

Their grim failures, 

Their panting breath 
As they wage war 

On the hosts of death. 

One man in thousands 
Has the grace to see 
What a great thing 
Man can be. 


—David P. Berenberg. 



Catching Murderers In New York 

William J. McEllioott 

CUE 

. . . the Homicide Squad . . . the men 
“who never give up” .. . how do they 
solve cases—through story-book methods? 

. . . and what did the bank deposit slip 
have to do with the dead girl on 19th 
Street? . . . 


men who never give up” 
I they call them, the mem- 

J- bers of the Homicide Squad 
of the New York City Police De¬ 
partment. And this is literally 
true, for these men who swing in¬ 
to action every time a murder is 
committed in New York City, 
mark no case “closed” while the 
murderer is alive or at liberty. 

The number of cases they solve 
is high, and their percentage is 
mounting steadily. Sometimes they 
are able to break a case within a 
few hours. Often it takes years. 
But with a grim relentlessness, 
they hang on, patiently following 
every clue until the criminal is 
caught, and they can write 
“closed" on another bulky folder 
in the office of Captain Edward 
Mullins. 

Perhaps it is the bulldog spirit 
of Captain Mullins that inspires 
them. He is a blue-eyed, soft- 
spoken Irishman, bearing not the 
slightest resemblance to a motion 
picture or stage detective. Meet¬ 
ing him on the street, you’d take 
him for a business executive. But 
after a few minutes talk, you be¬ 
gin to sense the shrewdness and 


never-say-die spirit that charac¬ 
terizes the whole Homicide Squad. 

His methods of solving crimes 
are simple, but they get results. 
“Look for the clues,” he says. 
“Every murderer leaves them. 
Then use your head.” 

He hasn’t much use for the de¬ 
tective story style of crime solu¬ 
tion. “We solve 90 per cent of our 
cases,” he says, “through finger¬ 
prints, ballistics, or rogues gallery 
photographs, or a combination of 
the three.” 

The Manhattan Homicide 
Squad works out of the West 20th 
Street Police Station. There are 
30 men in the squad, and there 
are always some on duty, ready to 
roll whenever the Telegraph Bu¬ 
reau at Police Headquarters 
flashes the word of a murder, or an 
assault that may turn into a mur¬ 
der. 

Homicide Squad men are picked 
from the regular detective force. 
They are the super-detectives of 
the force. To make the squad, a 
man has to display unusual ability 
and initiative, and have a good, 
working knowledge of some lan¬ 
guage other than English. 
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As soon as word of a murder is 
flashed to them, at least four hop 
into a fast squad car and speed to 
the scene. They all carry special 
kits, in which are magnifying 
glasses, vials to contain evidence, 
measuring tapes, fingerprint out¬ 
fits, chemicals for testing stains at 
the scene, and other apparatus. 

At the scene of the murder, each 
man is detailed to a special duty. 
Some mingle with the crowd and 
listen to the neighborhood gossip. 
Many clues are picked up in this 
fashion. Others search for evi¬ 
dence—the murder weapon, foot¬ 
prints—even a piece of string. 

The departmental photographer 
sets up his camera and photo¬ 
graphs the body and the premises 
from various angles. These photo¬ 
graphs often are of invaluable as¬ 
sistance later, at the trial of a 
suspect, proving or disproving the 
story of his actions. 

One case was broken when a 
suspect told a story of sitting in 
another room and seeing a man 
shoot himself. The police photo¬ 
graphs proved he couldn’t have 
seen the portion of the room he 
described. Confronted with them, 
he confessed that he had commit¬ 
ted the murder himself. 

An official stenographer takes 
testimony from all witnesses at 
the scene. All stains are carefully 
scrutinized. Homicide Squad men 
have a five-second test for deter¬ 
mining whether a stain is human 
blood or not. If a stain proves to 
be blood it is classified as to its 
proper group, and held for com¬ 


parison with the blood of possible 
suspects. 

The scene of the crime is 
searched thoroughly for finger¬ 
prints. Each member of the squad 
is a fingerprint expert, and thor¬ 
oughly acquainted with the new 
nitrate of silver process, by means 
of which fingerprints, invisible to 
the naked eye, can be detected on 
cloth and wood. 

Fingernails of the victim are 
scraped, and the parings carefully 
preserved in a vial. Later they are 
sent to city toxicologist Alexan¬ 
der O. Gettler. If bits of human 
skin are found in the parings, the 
Homicide Squad men immediately 
look for a man with scratches on 
his face. 

Often a single hair provides a 
clue. Using a powerful microscope, 
and delicate machinery with which 
he can split the hair, Dr. Gettler 
is able to determine whether it is 
human or animal hair. From the 
texture of the hair he is able to de¬ 
termine whether it is from a man 
or woman, and often of what na¬ 
tionality. 

Modern scientific devices, such 
as the spectrum analysis of organs 
for traces of rare poisons are help¬ 
ful, but most of the Homicide 
Squad’s cases are solved by Cap¬ 
tain Mullins’ old standbys, finger¬ 
prints, ballistics, or photographs. 

Take the case of the deposit 
slip, for instance—it is exception¬ 
al, yet typical. Here was a murder 
without a clue, until the sharp 
eyes of Detective George Swander 
found a bank deposit slip that led 
to the apprehension of the slayer. 
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A girl was found shot to death 
in her apartment on East 19th 
Street. Two bullets had been fired 
into her chest. The gun had dis¬ 
appeared, and the apartment was 
in order. The usual search for fin¬ 
gerprints and other clues proved 
fruitless. 

Then the men of the Homicide 
Squad went to work on that apart¬ 
ment in earnest. Every inch of the 
place was gone over. The ice box 
was moved out from the wall, and 
there on the floor behind it, half- 
hidden under an accumulation of 
dust, was a deposit slip of the 
Union Dime Savings Bank. 

It wasn’t much of a clue, but 
Detective Swander, trained to re¬ 
gard the slightest clue as im¬ 
portant, carefully saved it. He 
took it back to his office, and ex¬ 
amined it under a powerful mag¬ 
nifying glass. On it he found the 
faint imprint of six numbers, 
which had been pressed through 
on the paper. 

Evidently this slip had lain un¬ 
der a similar pile when the de¬ 
positor filled it out. With these 
numbers Swander rushed to the 
bank. The account bearing that 
number was in the name of Giu- 
seppi Di Marco, and contained 
$2,800. Swander instructed the 
bank officials not to permit any 
withdrawals, and to notify the 
police immediately if anyone tried 
to draw on the account. 

Some weeks later the bank noti¬ 


fied Swander that the First Na¬ 
tional Bank of Bridgeport, Conn., 
had asked that the funds be trans¬ 
ferred there. Swander hurried to 
Bridgeport. At the First National 
they told him a local cobbler, 
named Martini, had presented the 
bank book, and asked that the 
funds be transferred. 

Swander, using his knowledge 
of Italian, made friends with the 
cobbler and found excuses to spend 
time in the shop. But never a word 
could he draw out of the man 
about the murdered woman. 

Finally, one day, a furtive look¬ 
ing man came in, and after a curt 
greeting, disappeared into the cel¬ 
lar. Swander had a hunch that this 
man was the missing Di Marco. 
He left the shop, called on the 
Bridgeport police for aid. They 
surrounded the building, and 
Swander entered the shop and de¬ 
scended to the basement. 

He found his man on top of a 
coal pile. The man pulled a gun, 
but Swander beat him to the draw, 
captured him, and disarmed him. 

Di Marco stoutly denied every¬ 
thing. But back in New York his 
pistol was sent to the ballistics 
bureau at Police Headquarters. 
There it was proved conclusively 
that the bullets that killed Helen 
Nugent came from that gun. 

Confronted with this evidence, 
he broke down and confessed. At 
his trial he was pronounced in¬ 
sane, and sent to Mattewan, where 
he is now. 
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Japan Tries Apartment Life 

Saburo Mitaka 
CONTEMPORARY JAPAN 

. . . again the West invades the East, this 
time with the modern American apart¬ 
ment house ... it is interesting to ob¬ 
serve how the Oriental adapts the apart¬ 
ment to his own needs and customs . . . 


E very morning, rain or shine, 
sees one apartment house 
newly opened in Tokyo, 
while the city’s population in¬ 
creases by five hundred a day. 
This modern type of abode is fast 
adding a new aspect to the varie¬ 
gated appearance of Japan’s capi¬ 
tal as well as to its housing prob¬ 
lem. 

The old flimsy Japanese house 
of wood, paper and mud is daily 
giving way to the modern structure 
of steel and concrete. With the 
modified abode has come a rapid 
modernization of the mentality 
and the mode of life of its occu¬ 
pants. 

The Japanese apartment house, 
however, is not an exact replica of 
its Western prototype. Though a 
ferro-concrete structure, many of 
its rooms have straw-matted floors, 
admitting only unshod feet. Inside 
the steel or wooden doors one still 
finds the "fusuma” or thick, slid¬ 
ing paper doors, and the “shoji” 
or thin white-papered sliding 
doors. 

As for architectural style, there 
are all sorts and grades. Some ac¬ 
commodate women exclusively, 


and some are for bachelors only. 
A whole community of “geisha” 
may be found living together in an 
apartment house, and in yet an¬ 
other may be seen a group of 
Buddhist priests, quietly leading 
their incense-scented lives. But 
most numerous are the apartments 
that have suites of two or three 
rooms for newly married couples. 

Women’s apartment houses in 
Tokyo are noted for the strict dis¬ 
cipline enforced upon their ten¬ 
ants. The present writer can testi¬ 
fy to this from personal experi¬ 
ence. The exclusion of men is ab¬ 
solute, and even the tenants’ 
fathers are allowed to see their 
daughters only in the common re¬ 
ception room. 

“Why exclude the fathers?” I 
asked casually, and the matron re¬ 
plied that if such an exception 
were made, there would soon be an 
army of “fathers” visiting the fair 
tenants. 

Back we go to the apartments 
for family groups. What struck 
the eye first were the rows upon 
rows of potted plants precariously 
placed on all the window sills. 

What I noticed next were the 
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bundles of charcoal on the narrow 
wooden seats or sills with shaky 
wooden railings around them, 
which are built on to the windows. 
Here the tenants had to heat their 
rooms with charcoal fires, since 
their “apahto” boasted no cen¬ 
tral heating apparatus as some of 
the more expensive places do. 

When we gain entrance into 
the interior of this typical family- 
apahto we find first of all a jumble 
of “prams” in a corner of the hall. 
This is readily accounted for by 
the fact that seventy per cent of 
the apartment house dwellers are 
young parents. 

When, however, the babies grow 
to be tots, papa and mama begin 
to feel uneasy about living in the 
several-storied building, and think 
again of the time honored single 
or two-story homes in which they 
were born. The birth-rate in the 
apartment houses, however, does 
not decline, for the suite is soon 
rented by another newly married 
couple. 

As for modern facilities in the 
Japanese apartment houses, few 
rooms have private baths. But 
every “apahto” has a common 
bathroom, usually in the basement, 
for to their tenants the daily dip 
in the hot bath seems not a luxury 
but a sheer necessity. Indeed the 
common bath is more than that. It 
is to them what a lounge or social 
room is to their Western brothers. 

Now for a glimpse of the in¬ 
terior rooms. If you knock at the 
door of one of the family suites 
the housewife will first draw the 
curtain from the portbolc-like 


glass of the door to see who you 
may be. After this precaution she 
may open the door and let you in. 
You take off your shoes in the nar¬ 
row inside hall and step upon the 
matted floor of a Japanese-style 
room. 

The husband will appear, clad 
in a thick quilted kimono. The 
wife will be either in her colorful 
kimono or in Western garb. Their 
breakfast usually consists of rice, 
bean soup, pickled vegetable, and 
a bit of seaweed, but nowadays 
they may prefer coffee and toast. 

The greatest advantage of 
apartment house life, however, is 
that the young couple can go out 
together. When living in a de¬ 
tached Japanese house one of them 
has to stay at home in order to 
prevent thefts. The Japanese 
house has no secure locks either on 
house or room, and no young 
couple living by themselves ever 
think of going out together. But 
once in an apartment house, the 
young couple can enjoy an oc¬ 
casional outing together without 
fear of robbery. 

A brief glance at the rates is of 
interest. In the Bunka Apahto, the 
oldest and one of the best, a single 
room costs from forty-five yen to 
seventy ($13.20 to $20.50), and a 
suite with private bath from one 
hundred to two hundred yen a 
month ($29.40 to $58.80). 

Ordinary apartment houses un¬ 
der private management charge 
between fifteen and twenty yen 
($4.40 to $5.90) for a small 
Japanese-style room of four and 
five or six mats. In these rooms 
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live meagre salary earners and 
students, with a sprinkling of 
shopgirls, dancers and cafe wait¬ 
resses. 

Each of these single room apart¬ 
ments is provided with a gas jet 
and a ten-sen meter. Young lovers 
sometimes commit double suicide 
by inhaling gas from these jets. 

What worries the police most 
about the apartment house is the 
fact that this sort of house does 
not come under the category of 
hotels and boarding houses, which 


are required to report arrivals and 
departures of guests. 

It is evident that the apartment 
house has already become an 
established institution in Japan, 
with a fair prospect of further de¬ 
velopment. The question now is: 
How will modern life in the apart¬ 
ment houses affect the Japanese? 
What physical constitution will it 
give to our next generation, how 
will it change their outlook on life, 
their social ethics, philosophy of 
love, sex-morals, and so forth? 


THE MOOD WE EAT 

Is it not true that the mood we eat (if you will permit the peculiar use of 
the English) is more important than the food we eat? 

Much indeed has been said about the digestion of food. Practically all of 
it has been about the physiology of digestion. We are here calling attention 
to the psychology of digestion. Obviously one muBt have enough food as 
represented by its caloric content. He must have food that contains the vita¬ 
mins and the various minerals. There must be some sort of balance between 
the carbohydrates, proteins, and fats. But if the attempt to get a balanced 
ration irks one and makes one wish that people would forget for a moment 
the exact science of dietetics, then we doubt whether the scientifically balanced 
ration will counteract the inhibitory effect of a most unscientific setting m 
the form of a bad psychology at the dinner table. 

After all, a balanced rationale is a darned sight more important than a 
balanced ration. All of us have seen a child sulk at the table because bis 
mother has insisted that he drink his milk or eat his spinach when, as a 
matter of fact, he wanted to go at once to his dessert. We doubt whether 
there is anything in spinach or milk as important as a light-hearted and cheer¬ 
ful spirit when one is at the table. Parents, and others, should refrain from 
bringing up unpleasant subjects at the dinner table, because after all it is 
true that the mood we eat is more important than the food we eat. 

— T. B. Rice, M.D., in Food Facts. 
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IT’S PROBABLY TOO LATE 

I am twenty-nine, single; I neither drink nor smoke. I do not seem to 
be able to overcome tbe sex impulse. Is this due to catarrh, and will a diet 
of vegetables and salads help to abate?—Letter in Health for All. 




Officer, Where Am I? 

NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE 

. . . Times Square, New York City . .. the 
crossroads of the world ... a police in¬ 
formation booth with a patrolman to 
answer questions . . . here is a sample ten 
minutes of any day . . , 


I T was stifling inside the 
police information booth in 
the middle of Times Square 
and the patrolman on duty stood 
in the doorway of the cubicle in 
the hopes of intercepting a 
breeze. 

He, a County Kerry man orig¬ 
inally, stood that way for most 
of his eight-hour shift and an¬ 
swered the questions of a lost 
world. It seemed as though half 
the world, at least, didn’t know 
where they were going or else 
had some other trouble to bother 
him about. 

With worried or puzzled faces 
they put their questions and then 
went away mumbling over the 
directions they had received. The 
Kerry man was genial with his 
answers, grinned through his 
perspiration and repeated in¬ 
structions until the questioner’s 
face cleared with understanding. 
Sometimes he stepped into the 
booth for a map or book, but 
most of the answers came out of 
his head. 

Approached at 2 p.m., he 
agreed to tell about the questions 
he answers, so long as his name 
was not published. 

“One man wanted a ghost 


writer to write a letter to Presi¬ 
dent Hoosevelt for him. He 
wanted to complain about a pen¬ 
sion he was supposed to get but 
wasn’t getting. Before the Louis- 
Schmeling fight a fellow was 
looking for a stopwatch that 
would register a thousandth of 
a second. Said he was goin’ to the 
fight and wanted to make sure 
there was no finagling. No more 
long counts for him.” 

(“Where are the department 
stores?” “Eight blocks down, 
lady, there’s three of the biggest 
in the world.”) 

“But most of ’em want to know 
how to get to Coney Island; 
about 300 a day. Coney Island 
must be the most popular place 
in this world, bar none. If the 
snow is three feet deep they ask 
for Coney Island. And go down 
there, too. I had two Turkish 
army officers the other day. They 
wanted information as to getting 
permits to carry pistols. After 
looking around the square here 
they agreed that the American 
women were better than they had 
even seen in their native land." 

(“Could you tell us the way 
to Coney Island?” “B. M. T., 
miss. On the next corner.”) 
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“There was a young Irishman, 
about seventeen, that wanted to 
park a big Irish wolfhound with 
me. You know; one of them ter¬ 
rible big dogs. He was here from 
University College, Dublin, and 
he wanted to go to a show with 
some young American girl.” 

(“Where is the American Mu¬ 
seum of National History?” 
“You mean Natural History, 
lady. One block over and take the 
Eighth Avenue subway. Get on 
the train marked CC.”) 

“This lad was very miffed be¬ 
cause one Irishman wouldn’t 
take in another Irishman’s wolf¬ 
hound. I declined the honor. The 
mutt would a’ walked away with 
the booth.” 

(“Shine?” “Scram, kid.”) 

“The touches are very numer¬ 
ous, too. We don’t get reimbursed 
by the city for that. It costs us 
about $5 a month apiece. Most of 
’em want nickels for carfare. 
Some say they are short a dime 
for the movies. One drunk came 
in on a bender and wanted fare 
to Chicago. I told him to go home 
and sleep it off. 

“When they make touches a lot 
of ’em want to leave collateral: 
rings, stickpins and stuff like 
that, and swear by their dead 
mother that they’ll return the 
money. Only one out of every 
fifty ever return it, and that’s 
givin ’em a good rating.” 

(“What on earth is the B. M. 
T.?” “It’s a subway, lady. Under 
the ground. On the next cor¬ 
ner.”) 

“Then there was the old lady— 


(“How’s a guy to get out to this 
Coney Island place?” “B. M. T. 
on the corner.”) Well, this old 
lady came in here—(“YVhich way 
do I turn to Fifth Avenue?” “All 
the way round, miss. You got 
your back to it.”) 

“As I was staying, this old 
lady came in here and wanted 
to check a painting by one of the 
old masters. She figured it 
wouldn’t be safe to leave it in an 
ordinary check room. She got 
very indignant when I told her 
she couldn’t leave it here and 
said she would take it to the 
Police Commissioner.” 

(“Where can I hire a young 
lady partner to go sightseeing?” 
“You’ve got me, Bud. What do 
you think this is?”) 

“That guy makes me think of 
the people that come in here and 
tell me their troubles. One woman 
had been married four times and 
was contemplating a fifth if she 
could only get some man that 
would understand her. She said 
she might drop over to the Con¬ 
tinent because European men 
have so much polish and poise. 
Dizzy.” 

(“Is they anybody around heah 
that can tell me how to get out 
to Coney Island? A fellah down 
on the cornuh said it was a long 
way off.” “Take the B. M. T. on 
the next corner and get off at the 
end of the line.”) 

“A lot of ’em make complaints 
about the town. They think it’s 
absurd to call this Times Square 
when it’s really an oblong. The 
most polite are American men 
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and foreign women. These num¬ 
bers on Broadway confuse ’em. 
They’d confuse you, too. About 
99 per cent of ’em ask honest 
questions, though. One fellow 
asked me how wide were the 
streets in Yokohama.” 

(“Can you tell me where the 
Paramount Theater is?” "Right 
in front of you, mister. Where 
you see old W. C. Fields swing¬ 
ing on the horse.”) 

“That reminds me of the case 

* 


of the upstate farmer. When I 
told him where the Paramount 
Building was he started to talk 
about the Old Testament, about 
how Lot’s wife turned to a pillar 
of salt. I think he got started on 
it by people turning back and 
looking at him.” 

(“Pardon me, but do you know 
whether here is a Mahometan 
mosque in New York City?”) 

“Excuse me, pal. I got a tough 
one this time.” 


ORIGINS OF EVERYDAY SAYINGS 
1. To Take French Leave 

To “take French leave” means to leave in haste, or secretly—especially 
when one is in debt. There are at least two stories to account for the saying. 
One holds that in the eighteenth century some of the society folk in France 
adopted the rather rude eustom of leaviug a reception without taking leave 
of the host or hostess. 

Another account tells us that in the olden days the French armies on their 
marches had the custom of taking whatever they wished for or required 
“without leave”—that is, without payment or any consideration. 

Naturally, the French resent this reflection on their nation, and they retort 
by calling a creditor an “Englishman.” When a man is asked to go to a 
theatre or a cafe, and cannot do so because of lack of funds, he says, “Je suis 
Anglais” (“I am ‘broke.’ ”) 
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AMERICA A YOUNG MAN 

America is like a young man who has set up in business with money in¬ 
herited from his father. So long as his checks are honored at the bank he 
can be prosperous. He can have larger offices, pay higher wages and sell at 
lower prices than his competitors. They may seem small and stingy to him, 
and may seem to lack his daring and imagination. Only when his inherited 
resources fail do his actual limitations become evident. Where Europe has 
been compelled to plan or starve in the use of her soils, her forests and her 
mines, young America still has credit in the bank of nature. But that credit 
is beginning to fail. If we are wise we will not wait until disaster is upon 
us. We will begin to sober up and to plan the best possible use of what is 
left. 


—Arthur E. Morgan. 



Hunting The World’s Rarest 
Animal 

Commander Attilio Gatti 
MINE 

. . . what’s your idea of an okapi? . . . 
all we knew was that it was funny-looking 
and very scarce . . . now we know you 
have to go to the Belgian Congo to find it, 
and even then it’s likely to be out when 
you call . . . 


I always think with amusement 
now, of that morning in April 
when for the first time I set 
out to try to get some photographs 
of an okapi. Which proves, at 
least, that I have some sense of 
humour. 

At the end of the small clear¬ 
ing which we had cut out of the 
unexplored part of the Ituri For¬ 
est for the purpose of establish¬ 
ing the base camp of my expedi¬ 
tion, my little caravan presented 
a really picturesque appearance. 

At the beginning of a path, 
worn by the continuous passage 
of the elephants through the thick 
vegetation, were standing the five 
Mambuti pygmies who were to be 
my guides. 

Four or four and a half feet in 
height, the copper colour of their 
skins had almost disappeared be¬ 
neath the black, red, and grey 
paintings and vegetable juice, 
ochre, and ash with which they 
had covered their solid, muscular 
little bodies. 

Their clothes were of soft, 
strong tissue obtained by soaking 


and patiently beating for hours 
and hours the bark of certain 
trees; their heads were crowned 
with diminutive straw hats which 
always seem to be a size smaller 
than required by nature and which 
are topped by tufts of the plum¬ 
age of rare birds. 

My gun-bearer was a native 
who, until a few years before, had 
been a cannibal, but who now wore 
a grand air as well as a pair of 
tattered shorts and a dinner j acket 
with elegant silk lapels. The place 
for a gun-bearer, it is true, should 
be immediately behind the white 

But as soon as I noticed the 
elaborate precautions with which 
my man took hold of my rifle, I 
thought it would be better to keep 
him in front. So I walked behind 
him, and, to judge by the admira¬ 
tion visible in the eyes of my ret¬ 
inue, I must have been quite im¬ 
posing. 

Spick and span in helmet, bush- 
blouse, shorts, and Newmarket 
boots, I had nonchalantly loaded 
myself with every possible ap- 
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paratus in order to be able to take, 
at the greatest speed, as many 
photographs as possible of the 
first okapi I met—a meeting 
which would take place pretty 
soon, according to the natives. 

Suspended by a strap, there re¬ 
posed on my chest one of those 
Reflex cameras such as press pho¬ 
tographers use for quick work. 
Half a dozen other straps con¬ 
veniently placed, supported the 
light-measurer, a huge telephoto 
to take pictures from a distance, 
spare film-packs, and leather box¬ 
es containing several spare lenses 
for every condition of light in 
which I might find myself. 

Having made sure, with a last 
glance, that everything was in or¬ 
der, I gave the starting words— 
“Ba.fi! Safari !’’—and in a few 
seconds my little caravan disap¬ 
peared into the green tunnel of 
the elephant path. 

At last the moment had arrived, 
the moment I had dreamed of dur¬ 
ing two years of preparation and 
travelling. I would soon face the 
okapi, that strange unknown ani¬ 
mal which I wanted to study, to 
photograph and to capture for the 
London Zoo. 

I had seen okapis mounted in 
European and American museums, 
and I was aware that the only 
specimen living in captivity was 
the one the pygmies had captured 
and given to a missionary, who 
had brought it to the Antwerp 
Zoo. 

I knew, too, that in the whole 
world, the okapi can only be 
found in that great equatorial for¬ 


est which forms the central part 
of Belgian Congo, an immense re¬ 
gion eighty times larger than Bel¬ 
gium. 

But I could not imagine what a 
living okapi, free in his own king¬ 
dom, would look like, with his 
striking features—the head of a 
giraffe; the skull of a Samoth- 
erium, one of those extraordinary 
monsters which disappeared from 
the world thousands of years ago; 
legs with black and white stripes 
like a zebra; the cloven hooves 
of an ox; the body of a roan ante¬ 
lope; great blue eyes turning 
around in every direction like 
those of a chameleon, and that 
long, blue tongue with which he 
can lick all his body, just like a 
cat, and keep it clean. 

This is the animal I was hoping 
to meet that morning; the crea¬ 
ture full of grace and beauty which 
keeps itself hidden in the thick¬ 
est and darkest parts of the forest, 
and which I was to photograph 
with lightning speed because, I 
understood, it was extremely shy 
and ready to run away at the 
slightest noise. 

This thought began to worry 
me. Ahead of me the pygmies in¬ 
stead of walking, seemed to slip 
through the vegetation as so many 
shadows and at such a pace that 
I was beginning to pant. 

My gun-bearer was following 
them easily, although a little less 
silently, as his feet had not the 
cunning to avoid every dry stick 
or leaf. 

As for me, I was a real scandal, 
and I was getting ashamed of my- 
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self. Bang!—a branch bounced off 
my helmet. Ccccrack!—thorns 
which had grasped my clothes 
parted from them with reluctance. 
Crick-crick! Plof - plof! — my 
heavy boots at every step broke 
dry sticks or sunk deep in the 
gluey mud. 

And all those noises, never ceas¬ 
ing in spite of all my efforts, were 
amplified by the acoustics of the 
great green dome under which we 
were marching. 

Less than an hour had passed 
when in a small clearing the Mam- 
buti chief stopped to give his com¬ 
panions time to scout around for 
fresh footprints. 

I could have embraced that 
diminutive caricature of a man, so 
grateful was I for that moment of 
respite which I needed so badly 
but did not have the courage to 
ask for. And he, the monkey, was 
quiet and happy and fresh with 
his respiration perfectly regular, 
the paintings on his body shining 
and intact as if he had just come 
out from his hut. 

But what a disaster I was! My 
beautiful blouse was .almost gone, 
so badly torn was it by thorns and 
sharp branches; and, moreover, it 
had completely changed colour 
through the soaking it had got— 
on the outside from water gath¬ 
ered during our passage through 
wet leaves, on the inside because 
of the perspiration with which my 
body was covered. 

Only by a real effort could I 
lift up my feet, so much mud had 
accumulated on my boots, the im¬ 
permeability of which served only 


to retain the water which had filled 
them when I passed through two 
or three streams. 

The strap of the big camera on 
my chest, and all the other straps, 
had had a very busy morning saw¬ 
ing into my neck and shoulders. I 
wanted to take them all off, and 
to do so I had to remove my helmet 
first. But when I tried to lift it, 
I was promptly disillusioned. 

This headgear, so smart an hour 
before, was made of dry, com¬ 
pressed banana leaves. After so 
many bumps against branches and 
trees and so many showers re¬ 
ceived from the wet foliage, it was 
reduced to something softish and 
pulpy, to a sort of melancholy, 
badly cooked omelette, which 
clung to my head and hair and 

My gesture removed the front 
piece of the visor, which only re¬ 
mained attached to the rest by the 
khaki material covering the whole 
mess. So I was compelled to dis¬ 
card the whole thing, hoping that 
the forest would protect my head 
sufficiently to avoid sunstoke. 

A little later we started again, 
and went on and on for hours, only 
stopping every now and then for 
one of those blissful rests. 

When, finally, we came back to 
camp, the results of that first day 
of the quest of the okapi were not 
brilliant. 

We had seen dozens of foot¬ 
prints, but of the animals I had not 
been able to get even a single 
glimpse, the noise of our approach 
having always frightened them 
away just a few minutes before 
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we arrived at the spot where in¬ 
dications showed they had been 
feeding. 

As for my elegant, shining out¬ 
fit of the morning, on my return 
to camp it could be compared only 
with the omelette-helmet, now 
proudly crowning the head (and 
shoulders) of the Mambuti chief. 
Exhausted, in rags, covered with 
mud and blood and insect bites, I 
was a walking catastrophe from 
head to foot. 

The only one who might have 
been in worse condition than my¬ 
self was the gun-bearer. In the 
morning, during one of his many 
fights to extricate the rifle from 
the entanglements of vegetation, 
he must have turned the safety 
catch. 

For at a certain moment, a 
branch or some movement of his 
hand having touched the trigger, 
a shot was suddenly fired. For¬ 


tunately, he had the rifle on his 
shoulder, with the barrel pointing 
towards the sky, so the bullet 
didn’t do any harm. 

But the poor devil, surprised 
by such a terrific report in his 
right ear, and seeing the rifle 
pulled by some mysterious force 
out of his hand, gave a jump into 
the air that Charlie Chaplin 
couldn’t have bettered. Grey with 
terror, he disappeared at full 
speed, dinner jacket and all, van¬ 
ishing faster than an okapi. 

Although this expedition was 
unsuccessful, at a later date I 
had more luck, and with infinite 
patience and twenty different de¬ 
vices managed to secure some de¬ 
cent photographs of the okapi in 
his forest haunts. From time to 
time I actually captured an ani¬ 
mal, but unfortunately was never 
able to send one alive to the Lon¬ 
don Zoo. 
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ALL UNCLE SAM’S FAULT 

Never has the evil of government interference in business been more clearly 
shown than in the plight of the railroads in the East since the reduction of 
passenger fares that Co-ordinator Eastman, of the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission, forced them to make. 

Previous to the reduction the railways were running along calmly, coaches 
and Pullmans empty, agents, ticket salesmen and trainmen sleeping com¬ 
fortably; no bother with people trying to give the companies money for rides. 

And now they are so busy that as many as four sections of some trains 
have to be run. Rolling stock that used to stand on sidetracks, avoiding wear 
and tear, is being worn out hauling passengers; employees who used to have 
holidays are forced to work. Even the poor red caps, who never had to 
carry more than one grip a day before reduction, have to hustle every minute. 

The government ought to mind its own business and not delay prosperity. 

—Jack Raper in N. Y. World-Telegram. 



Finger-Printing The Eye 

Hal Hazelrigg 
N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE 
. . . science keeps one step ahead of the 
criminal ... if the lawbreaker cheats the 
fingerprint system, the new method of 
identification by the eye catches him . . . 


T he camera will soon join the 
microscope in the new exact 
science of criminal identifica¬ 
tion. The pattern of the blood ves¬ 
sels on a man’s eye, it has been 
discovered, writes his signature as 
precisely as do the whorls, loops 
and arches of his thumbprint. 

Eetinal photography is expect¬ 
ed to revolutionize the system of 
criminal identification as an in¬ 
valuable adjunct to fingerprint¬ 
ing, which up to now has been re¬ 
garded as the only mathematically 
exact way of determining identity. 

Criminals of daring and imagi¬ 
nation recently have turned the 
advanced knowledge of science to 
their own purposes. Plastic sur¬ 
gery has been used by fugitives 
to alter their facial contours, and 
fingertips have been dipped in 
acid or lanced in an effort to ob¬ 
scure the tell-tale prints. Marred 
fingerprints in a sense defeat their 
own purpose since they call po¬ 
lice attention to their possessor, 
and yet they prevent the clinch¬ 
ing identification required legally. 

Police authorities long have felt 
that some other method was need¬ 
ed which would be as exact as fin¬ 
gerprinting and would be exempt 
from alteration or effacing. It is 


believed that the blood vessel pat¬ 
tern of the retina, photographed 
and charted, furnishes the answer 
to this problem. 

The next step will be to devise 
a record system whereby a crimi¬ 
nal’s retinal image can be classi¬ 
fied as readily as his fingerprints 
and in conjunction therewith. 

Either the right or left eye, or 
both may be photographed for the 
record making. The retinal cam¬ 
era used requires no special medi¬ 
cal skill or experience, but is an 
easy mechanical procedure. A 
beam of light is projected through 
the pupil into the eyeball, illumi¬ 
nating the retina and permitting 
the photograph to be taken. 

In the camera are placed a 
transparent screen divided into 
meshes. A protractor, a celluloid 
circle bisected into quadrants, is 
placed over the completed posi¬ 
tive. These are the contrivances by 
which the irregular patterns creat¬ 
ed by the branching of the blood 
vessels can be charted, measured 
and classified. 

The protractor is a simple in¬ 
strument used by high school stu¬ 
dents in performing plane geome¬ 
try exercises. The center of the 
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protractor is focused with the op¬ 
tic nerve as a hub. 

Thus, with the data on the di¬ 
mensions of the meshed screen and 
the angular measurement of the 
protractor, it is possible to local¬ 
ize any point on the resultant pho¬ 
tograph, no matter how much it 
may be enlarged. 

The record of a person’s retinal 
pattern resembles a circular piece 
of graph paper on which the net¬ 
work of blood vessels criss-cross. 
These patterns show thousands of 
variations, and yet it is said to be 
mathematically certain that no two 
retinal formations are identical. 
Thousands of photographs were 
taken by the ophthalmic surgeons 
who developed the new method 
and no two were the same. 

What is more important, the 
conformations on any given per¬ 


son’s eye remains the same 
throughout life—that is, their po¬ 
sition and correlation remain the 
same. Age or disease may change 
their appearance on the record 
film, but never their position or 
pattern. 

It is believed that it will now 
be possible to extend identification 
from the criminal phase into acci¬ 
dent cases involving injured or 
dead persons, for the position of 
the blood vessels does not change 
even after death. A considerable 
portion of blood leaves the vessels, 
but there is no effect on the pho¬ 
tographic record. 

Those who devised the system 
do not intend that it shall replace 
the fingerprint system of identifi¬ 
cation, but that it shall be used 
under certain circumstances to 
augment criminal science. 
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HIGHEST SPEEDS 


The following are high speeds, man-made and in nature, contrasted with 
the new bullet speed. Figures are miles per hour:— 


Boat 

Auto . 

Seaplane 

Sound 

Earth . 

New Bullet 
Comet .... 
Light . 


84.07 

301.473 

423.822 

720 

1,110 

3,600 

20,520 

.669,600,000 


—TV. Y. World-Telegram. 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

Don Herold wonders if Mr. Einstein has Mrs. Einstein figured out. 

—The Sun, N. Y. 










Quick Ones 

Premier Baldwin 

War would end if the dead could return. 

9 9 * 

N. Y. Times 

France is a country where the impossible always happens and 
the inevitable never. 

9 9 9 

Herbert Spencer 

Progress is not an accident, but a necessity. 

9 9 9 

Barney Braveman 

People who talk in their sleep usually have nothing important 
to say when awake either. 

9 9 9 

Hamilton Fyfe 

Vitality is the secret of all greatness. 

9 9 9 
Vash Young 

People of today are learning to do without many things their 
grandparents never hoped to possess. 

9 9 9 

Thomas Bernard 

Matrimony is like a besieged fortress: those outside want to 
get in; those inside want to get out. 

9 9 9 


Scandinavian Proverb 


Go to the house of thy friend, for weeds choke up the unused 
path. 
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Cynic’s Diary 

Passion is the license of youth; in old age 
48 


it is called vice. 



'Ey The Way. .. 

(SAYS THE EDITOR) 


Prophecy 

ho will get your vote in 
November — Landon, 
Roosevelt, Lemke? If 
your’re in doubt, here’s a differ¬ 
ent approach to a tough problem. 

It all depends on how good you 
are as a prophet. Or it can be 
stated in other ways: how strong 
is your imagination; have you a 
"feeling for the future;” have you 
a delicate sense of world trends; 
can you discern the "shadows” 
all about you in that wise saying 
“coming events cast their shadows 
before?” 

If you have this intuitive sense 
of coming events, if you possess 
this almost psychic ability to feel 
world trends, or if you have just 
a good honest hunch as to the di¬ 
rection in which not only the 
United States but also the whole 
world is going in the next four 
years, then you will cast your vote 
at the polls intelligently and effi¬ 
ciently. 

Because you will be voting for 
the man who, in your opinion, 
feels most strongly himself these 
world trends and who, having a 
seer’s sense of mankind’s move¬ 
ments in the next few years, will 
guide the country more deftly 
through troubled waters than 
would another man who, no mat¬ 
ter bow good his intentions and 


how splendid his equipment in 
other respects, would not have 
this clairvoyant sensitivity as to 
what is going to happen. 

Now don’t say nobody has such 
fine feeling for coming events. 
Certain persons do possess it, and 
I don’t mean fortune tellers, 
gypsies, tea-leaf readers or Del¬ 
phic oracles. I mean plain men 
and women, business folks, home 
folks—and some of them may be 
candidates for President of the 
United States. 

So it is part of your voting job, 
ladies and gentlemen, to weigh 
each of the nominees with regard 
to his “prophecy ability.” Landon, 
Lemke, Roosevelt—which one has 
the greatest feeling for the fu¬ 
ture; which is most "in tune with 
the times;” which has the deepest 
sympathy with world movements, 
the most thorough understanding 
of what is happening in Europe 
and Asia, events which must af¬ 
fect America? 

To punch the idea home: which 
candidate will be as capable a 
President in 1940 as he would be 
now in 1936? 

Just for fun, ask yourself this 
question: “Now that I know what 
has happened during the last four 
years, did I vote intelligently four 
years ago? Is Roosevelt as good 
a leader now as he was then? 
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Would Hoover have done a better 
job?" 

Of course, these questions can¬ 
not be satisfactorily answered, 
but they do point the way toward 
a more intelligent method of vot¬ 
ing this time. That is, don’t vote 
according to rut and routine, but 
with imagination. 

Don’t vote “party" only— 
don’t be just a Republican or 
Democrat or some other label, be¬ 
cause the labels aren’t accurate 
any more. 

Don’t vote just for a “person¬ 
ality,” because Roosevelt has a 
fine radio voice and Landon 
hasn’t; or because Landon is a 
farmer and Roosevelt is a Har¬ 
vard aristocrat. 

Don’t vote “geographically”— 
for nowadays it’s only the press- 
agents who believe that all the 
honest, simple Americans come 
from the West and all the shrewd, 
Wall-Street-dominated bosses 
from the East. 

“Don’t vote just ‘against’ 
somebody or something. Don’t 
vote for Landon because you’re 
mad at Roosevelt. That’s nega¬ 
tive voting, not positive, and if 
done on a wide enough scale would 
result in national inertia. 

Don’t vote just “for a change,” 
on the principle that “anything 
is better than what we have.” 
That’s peevish and emotional vot¬ 
ing, with no sense in it, and you 
know it. 

There is only one ideal way of 
voting, and that is for men and 
women of character and imagina¬ 
tion to elect leaders of character 


and imagination. That naturally 
implies a high-class electorate, 
and that is exactly what I am 
driving at. 

If you voters with character 
and imagination will use that 
imagination to decide which of the 
presidential candidates, in your 
opinion, has the most sensitive 
imagination for not only present 
problems but also and perhaps 
more important future problems, 
then the United States will have 
as its Leader the man whom you 
will okay just as fervently in 1940 
as you do now in 1936. 

» » » 

Wickedness 

J ust what is wicked? What is a 
sin? There is perhaps noth¬ 
ing in life about which there 
is so much agreement in theory 
and so much difference in prac¬ 
tice. 

Most folks admit that the Bibli¬ 
cal Ten Commandments are an 
excellent academic summing up of 
what is wrong, hut when the in¬ 
terpretation of the Famous Ten 
starts, then the feathers fly! 

Which means, of course, that 
every man has his own Command¬ 
ments—his own code of conduct 
—his own idea of what is wicked. 
It is by this personal Definition 
of Sin that a man should be judged 
in this life, and I have what you 
might call a “spiritual hunch” 
that, when it comes time for Om¬ 
niscience to make the perfect sum¬ 
ming-up of the earthly record., 
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the chief criterion used will be 
this same personal code. 

The difficulty is to get from any 
one an honest, positive statement 
of what he thinks is wicked. For 
you are frequently bewildered 
yourself as to just what you be¬ 
lieve is wrong. You know you have 
a personal code, but can’t always, 
or immediately, put it into words. 
Because your own ideas of what 
is wicked are all mixed-up with 
and modified by what your church 
has taught you, plus contributions 
from home, school and associates. 

Some persons pride themselves 
on their “broadmindedness” and 
consider that nothing is a sin; 
others seem to think that the 
slightest deviation from the prop¬ 
er or conventional or ordinary is 
wicked. Between these extremes 
are thousands of fascinating, in¬ 
dividual Estimates of Naughti- 

I know one man who has this 
code: 

“My catalog of sins begins and 
pretty well ends with Stupidity, 
Cheapness and Filth. Many of the 
theologically famous Wickedness¬ 
es seem to me to have extenuating 
features. 

“For instance, sexual errors. 
Most of them are unimportant, 
for if they harm anybody it is only 
the participants; and the main 
premise of Sin is that it must hurt 
somebody else. 

“I have heard of many a theft 
which I think Perfect Justice 
would condone, and as for mur¬ 
der—why, some of them are a 
positive benefit to humanity. 


Cl 

“Some consider drinking, smok¬ 
ing, gambling as sins. But, again, 
who is harmed except the one in¬ 
terested. And can you prove that 
he is harmed? 

“Swearing. Is that wicked? If 
a man does not believe in God, 
how can he take His name in vain ? 
And if a man does believe in God, 
and cusses—what of it? A Power 
and Mind that created the uni¬ 
verse certainly isn’t going to get 
all hot and bothered about a poor 
little human who gets into an emo¬ 
tional fog and lets loose a profane 
yell or two. My opinion is that the 
Ruler of Life and Death looks on 
cussing as humorous and even 
helpful to nervous, puzzled hu¬ 
manity. 

"Don’t I think anything is 
wicked? Certainly I do. And the 
basis of it is simply this: will my 
action harm or help somebody 
else? If my action harms others 
more than it helps, that’s wrong. 
What I do that concerns only my¬ 
self is my business, and in no 
sense is a sin. 

“And don’t talk to me about 
force-of-example and effect-on- 
society, for these are intangibles 
and arguments about them get no¬ 
where.” 

Well, there’s one man’s personal 
code. What’s yours? You have 
one, even if it’s deep in your sub- 
consciousness. 

And the sooner you have it up 
into the conscious—clear, posi¬ 
tive, honest—the sooner you will 
know personal peace. 

—Charles Conger Stewart. 



Towser— 

The Mad And Magnificent 

Vardis Fisher 
PARADE 

. . . you who love dogs . . . you who 
love nonsense . . . you who love courage 
. , . don’t miss this portrait of the glori¬ 
ously nitwit Towser . . . 


I f you could look at Towser 
you would know at once that 
his parents were nobody at 
all. His mother was never 
scrubbed and scented and allowed 
to trot haughtily down the ave¬ 
nues ; his sire never heard of ken¬ 
nel clubs or a dog show. And 
Towser’s whole appearance sug¬ 
gests that he is only a vulgar pro¬ 
letarian without bourgeois dis¬ 
tinctions of any sort. 

A commonplace democrat, with 
no virtues save meekness and a 
lusty skepticism, he has no friends 
among dogs, no pride and no 
priggishness, and no wish, it 
would seem, beyond a desire to 
be as ridiculous as he can. 

His mother was a dowdy little 
creature from a lazy nomadic 
clan. But she was a devoted moth¬ 
er to her basketful of pups; she 
tended strictly to her own affairs; 
and she earned her board, which 
is much more than can be said of 
her son. 

She never disgraced herself, as 
her son does constantly, by wit¬ 
less yapping at a beast’s tail or 
by allowing herself to be dragged 


and kicked like something roped 
and tied. Her name was Kitty and 
in her fifth year she engaged a 
badger in a feud of her own and 
was buried at the mouth of the 
hole where she died. 

Towser’s father was a big hand¬ 
some fellow, half-mastiff and half 
collie. His name was Bob and his 
earnestness was deadly. 

Once, when set on a herd of 
sheep, he all but annihilated a 
prize ram; and when coyotes saw 
him they took to the air. When 
set on cattle, he leapt like a cou¬ 
gar to their haunches and clung 
there, with his teeth buried in 
flesh, until the terrified beast 
swept him off by racing through 
undergrowth. 

But Bob was not home most of 
the time. He had a vagabond’s 
fancy and a warrior’s heart and 
he was forever on the go. After 
a while of wooing and warfare 
he would return and stoke him¬ 
self with food and sleep; and 
then he was off again. 

He killed so many dogs in his 
wanderings that an enraged farm- 
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er shot him and threw him into 
Snake River. 

Inasmuch as both his parents 
suffered violent death, it is little 
wonder that Towser is now so 
scarred and amputated. I don’t 
know how many times he has nar¬ 
rowly missed his end. 

When he was only a pup, full 
of friendliness and frolic, he fell 
into an old well and swam there 
with fine enthusiasm for an hour 
before I found him; and a week 
later he was almost flattened out 
by a maddened bull. These, how¬ 
ever, belong to his minor misfor¬ 
tunes. 

There are porcupines; any dog 
of average sense will venture once 
into combat with these armored 
creatures but he will never ven¬ 
ture twice. Towser has been at 
them everlastingly. 

I was patient with him the first 
time and with tweezers I pulled 
all the quills from his nose and 
jaws. He seemed both grateful 
and chastened and I thought ex¬ 
perience would teach him the fol¬ 
ly of war, but within a month he 
came skulking in, his tail like a 
cane between his legs, a row of 
quills like a white hedge the whole 
length of his face. 

It is impossible to get all the 
quills out. Some of them break 
off or may be already broken and 
these must be left to seek their 
way through flesh and bone. Tow- 
ser’s nose after a few days was 
alive with wounds where the quills 
were pushing through. 

And even today, after enough 
experience to lesson a thousand 


dogs, he will leap to a porcupine’s 
bright and dangerous back. If not 
encouraged he will howl with 
most dismal indecision or fall 
back to his haunches and wail at 
the sky or look at you as if to 
ask, “Shall I try it again?" 

If you speak sharply to him 
he will slink off, his tail dragging 
the earth, his eyes beseeching 
you; but after a moment he will 
race pellmell as if to excite his 
courage or yours and return, his 
gaze frank and eloquent, his tail 
imploring assent. 

All these, too, are among his 
minor misfortunes. His long as¬ 
sociation with civilized beings he 
shows most painstakingly in his 
relations with a mowing-machine. 

It was always a manner of his, 
even when very young, to fall into 
delirious yapping when a team is 
hitched to anything. It may be 
only his indefatigable zest or it 
may be most candid .halfwitted¬ 
ness or it may be his own inter¬ 
pretation of American speed and 
verve. 

He goes mad when a team 
moves off, now running to their 
heads and falling over himself in 
furious barking, now diving un¬ 
der the wheels and yelping with 
consternation, or now racing to 
right and left as if in pursuit of 
legendary hares. And his frenzy 
seems to be measured by the noise 
around him. 

If it is a wagon that moves, 
his tomfoolery is only violent en¬ 
thusiasm; but if it is a clattering 
machine, a gasoline motor, or any¬ 
thing that howls and shrieks, then 
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Towser is an uncontrollable luna¬ 
tic and threshes through more ab¬ 
surdity in an hour than most dogs 
know in a lifetime. 

It was in his second year and 
he was a full-grown and quite 
handsome bachelor when he 
jumped blindly into his first ca¬ 
tastrophe. I was mowing alfalfa 
at the time. Agog with lunacy and 
as tireless as a windmill, he Taced 
and somersaulted round and round 
the field, now starting a rabbit, 
now going with incredible zest 
after the shadow of a hawk. 

Now and then he would come 
to me, his eyes asking a word of 
praise; and if I said, “Eat them 
up, Towser,” he would howl with 
renewed ardor and lose all direc¬ 
tions in a burst of furious speed. 
I could mark his course by the 
undulating path of hay. And I 
kept a close eye on him, know¬ 
ing that daily intercourse with 
human reason had left him wit¬ 
less; but it was of no use. 

Suddenly, in the deepest hay, 
I could tell that he was streaking 
toward me. I shouted warnings 
but he was after a rabbit, the 
thing leaping into sight and dis¬ 
appearing like a creature of rub¬ 
ber. He was roaring his lungs out 
when he struck the knife and with 
a yelp of terror he vanished in a 
cloud of hay and dust. 

Hours later, when he did not 
come to supper or answer to his 
name, I searched for him and 
found him hiding in a bush. He 
wagged his tail at me and looked 
abject and silly but he refused to 
budge. 


I examined him and found that 
the knife had half severed his 
right hind leg, far up in the ham. 
I thought he was hamstrung. 

I carried him to the house, re¬ 
flecting that his days of clown¬ 
ing were done. A dog is his own 
best doctor and I did nothing for 
him, and week after week he lay 
by the house, licking his wound, 
or wagging his tail abjectly when 
I approached. 

After a while the wound healed 
and he moved again, with the in¬ 
jured leg drawn up until it lay 
along his belly. He learned to run 
on three legs, swinging his tail 
to keep his balance; and his zest 
returned. 

And a year later, as suddenly 
as before, he struck the knife 
again. Again he went into hiding 
and I found him: this episode had 
cost him his left hind foot. 

As before, too, he lay for 
weeks, licking the bone; and this 
time his spirit seemed to have 
been completely crushed. To my 
words of cheer he would not even 
wag his tail. In despair or in dis¬ 
gust he went on a hunger strike 
and I thought he would starve to 
death. 

And he was in a nice predica¬ 
ment now: a part of his left leg 
was gone and his right leg lay in 
atrophy against his belly. When 
he moved now he crawled, drag¬ 
ging his rump as if his back had 
been broken. 

If I pondered shooting him, it 
was because I did not know his 
unconquerable soul. When I came 
with a gun I saw something in his 
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eyes and I waited, day by day, 
to see what he would do; and in 
what he did he achieved, it seems 
to me, a stirring epic in the king¬ 
dom of courage. 

At first he tried to hobble along 
on the left stub. The bone be¬ 
came raw and bleeding and Tow- 
ser became melancholy and for a 
week he went into brooding re¬ 
tirement. He went away, as if to 
hide and to meditate; and after 
a while he would leap up, when 
sudden life called to him, and 
bark with all his might. 

He would try to run, and his 
stiff leg, lying against his belly, 
would shuttle back and forth but 
never touch the earth. He would 
return to hiding but after another 
interim of despair and memory, 
he would try again, going this 
time a little farther than he went 
before; and one day, as if done 
with morose reflections, he went 
out to a field and experimented. 

Day after day he worked alone 
and patiently in this field. He 
limbered the paralyzed muscles of 
that leg and straightened it and 
put it to use. 

And today he goes on three 
legs, using the severed one only 
in deep snow. His tail he has 
used so much to balance himself 
that it is as hard and muscular 
as the tail of a beaver. 

And while growing into old age 
—he has no teeth now and is al¬ 
most blind—he has become more 
active and his zest has increased; 
as if the months of memory and 
reflection whetted his hunger for 
life. For danger his contempt be¬ 


comes more vigorous, for nonsense, 
his relish more insatiable; until 
now all who see him are amazed 
by what he does. 

When bent on frolic he can 
have no fun at all unless he car¬ 
ries something in his mouth. Chase 
him and he will seize anything 
at hand: a chunk of stove wood, 
a broom, an iron rod; and if these 
are not available, a feather or a 
straw will do. 

But something he must have 
and he will race about, yelping 
insanely, until he finds it. If you 
play with him he will astonish 
you with his freakish conduct. 

After dashing madly around 
you, his tail thrust into the air 
like a cane, he will unexpectedly 
wail with anguish as if you had 
kicked him; and if you take him 
too seriously, he will stop and 
look at you, abashed, as if won¬ 
dering about your sense of humor. 

At the moment when you are 
certain he has gone for good, he 
will come pell-mell toward you, 
carrying in his toothless mouth 
a pole two yards long. He will 
drop it and look at you and bark 
and wag his tail and his eyes all 
the while will be studying your 
face; and then, as likely as not, 
he will, in his efforts to astonish 
or please, dash blindly into a tree 
or a wall and almost knock him¬ 
self out. 

If you start anywhere with a 
team he will get a stick in his 
mouth and race ahead of you; he 
will dash under the wheels or the 
horses and get run over or kicked; 
and he will come out, howling as 
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if murdered. If, deceived, you stop 
and look at him anxiously, his 
shame will make him cringe, as 
if sorry he has carried the jest 

But if you grin at him he will 
redouble his energy, as if to con¬ 
vince you that getting knocked 
end over end was a part of his 
plan. He will dig for hours into 
the hole of a badger where no 
badger has been for weeks. 

But none of his capers is so 
amazing as his behavior toward a 
gasoline engine. When I start ours 
to saw wood or pump water, Tow- 
ser announces with frenzied 
moans and gurgles, with violent 
quaking and shivering, that an¬ 
other crisis in his life has come. 

His desire seems to be—but 
really is not—to bash his face in 
or break his neck. He will put 
his mouth to the belt or flywheel 
and he will roar or moan for all 
he is worth. 

If I let him be, in a few min¬ 


utes he is lacerated from his 
snout to his ears. If I allow him 
to satiate his weird delirious lust 
he will exhaust himself in his 
bloody orgy and then go off to 
meditate. 

Persons who come here, often 
fetching their absurd little house 
poodles, try to explain him. One 
says that in his wanton self-pun¬ 
ishment and foolhardy maneuver¬ 
ing with death he is only a half¬ 
wit. Another says he has an in¬ 
feriority complex and psychic im¬ 
potence. 

But I look at the luminous and 
sardonic humor of his eyes and 
know that all my friends are 
wrong. They miss the strange 
human flavor of his nonsense. 
They miss his magnificent love 
of life that outreaches anything 
I have ever known. 

They have not learned that a 
dog can be a philosopher and 
make life kneel in grotesque and 
apologetic attitudes to his whims. 


CATFISH AS EARTHQUAKE PROPHETS 

The suggestion of a Japanese scientist that catfish may be able to sense 
earthquakes before they are felt or recorded by seismographs is finding some 
basis for fact in the observations of Dr. Felix V. Santos. 

Santos, University of the Philippines zoologist, says that on advance of local 
shocks, the “lowliest and laziest of fish” in the zoological laboratory manifest 
amazing excitement. Three of seven catfish kept there, before a recent shock 
was noted, jumped out of their tank and were found dead on the floor. 

—Manila Scientist. 

9 9 9 

HOW TO REDUCE 

The best exercise for fat people is to shake the head vigorously at the second 
portion. 


—Ohio Motorist. 



Sister, Use Your Vote! 

Elinor M. Zeiqler 
YOUNG REPUBLICAN 
. . . this lady knows what it’s all about . . . 
she was brought up in an atmosphere of 
practical politics, and she has a clear pic¬ 
ture of how women can improve govern¬ 
ment ... if only they'll quit talking 
idealism at home and put it into the ballot 
box instead . . . 

W hen the 19th Amendment, the quality of the electorate by 
giving women equal suf- multiplying the vote totals and 
frage with men, was writ- increasing the cost of holding 
ten into our Constitution on Au- elections. 

gust 26, 1920, optimists every- What, then about that 76-year 
where predicted a new day in fight for equal suffrage? Did that 
American politics. militant clamor mean that women 

“These fine, idealistic, moral really wanted to vote for presi- 
creatures,” they said, “will never dents, governors, senators, mayors 
again let demagogues, petty and aldermen ? 
crooks, and bold robbers rule un- Did they want to hold office and 
molested. From now on you will throw their strength toward so- 
detect the feminine touch in poli- cial and civic reform? Did they 
tics; honesty in government will want to clean up the government 
prevail, and anything less will be and make it as gentle, reasonable, 
gently, but firmly, tied up in apron and civilized as a fine American 
strings.” home ? 

But what has happened since From the record it appears— 
that day? Well, less than 70 per- and most young women will admit 
cent of the women eligible to vote it, even if those slightly older, 
have ever shown the slightest in- who fought the fight, never quite 
terest in their hard-won privilege, analyzed their own motives—that 
Those who do vote have not what they wanted was simply a 
made themselves felt as a political definite statement of equality 
body of independent thought and from the men. From the begin- 
action. They have swung over with ning of time they had been denied 
the men in every landslide to date, it and they knew the ballot was 
It must be assumed, then, that the best symbol of equality they 
women vote the way their hus- ' could ever exact, 
bands and fathers vote; and if Women’s fight for the ballot 
so, they have added nothing to gave them importance in a man’s 
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world. In 1907, Britain made 
Nightingale the first woman to 
wear the Order of Merit; in 1910, 
Yale gave Jane Addams the first 
honorary degree ever awarded a 
woman. 

In recent years, women have 
used their twentieth-century equal¬ 
ity to enter and dominate certain 
fields of business, science, litera¬ 
ture, and sport. There are now our 
Mme. Curies and Amelia Ear- 
hardts outshining even the men 
whose fields they have explored. 

So we see that women are wear¬ 
ing their right to vote, won in 28 
countries of the world between 
1906 and 1920, as a badge of 
equality, a symbol of newfound 
freedom and individuality. 

But ... it is possible that 
women, so intrigued by the col¬ 
lateral advantages of equal suf¬ 
frage, are overlooking the fact 
that a really great power has been 
put into their hands, as great a 
power for the common good as 
the sum total of their individual 
eminence ? 

For, if women will put their 
will to work as strenuously to¬ 
ward improvement in govern¬ 
ment as they did to gain equality, 
no man or group of men can run 
this nation, this state, or this com¬ 
munity haphazardly again. 

And the real interests of women 
are inevitably bound up in gov¬ 
ernment—be they home-makers or 
business women. Education, 
health, sanitation, and protection 
are essential services of municipal 
government. 

Whether schools stay open ten 


months a year, or whether educa¬ 
tional funds are mulcted by petty 
politicians is a mother’s anxious 
concern. If school administrators 
are elected in her county, she 
must cast her vote, and influence 
the vote of her neighbors, for the 
executives she can trust with her 
child’s most precious years. 

In her anxiety for the health of 
her family, it will do the woman 
not one grain of good to point fin¬ 
gers when lax food inspection or 
drainage operation has brought 
down a ward full of poisoned or 
infected patients. 

Again, she must either see to 
it that the right man is elected to 
oversee these essential services, or 
by her ballot, and the ballots of 
thousands of anxious home-makers 
like herself, she must put appoin¬ 
tive power into hands she can 

And so it goes—down to the 
fine, homely details of emptying 
the rubbish and keeping an eagle 
eye on weights and measures. Or 
keeping down the smoke nuisance 
in industrial sections so that clean¬ 
ing and laundry costs aren’t 
trebled. 

More important still: holding 
down the costs of government so 
that, after father pays the tax 
bills, there’ll be a decent margin 
to put by for Junior’s schooling. 
Also, the woman must remember 
that when she moans about rowdy 
taverns that blare after hours, the 
vice resorts and soliciting on the 
streets—she has only herself to 
blame. 

If a little sober reflection on 
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these realities can bring women 
to see what their votes can do, 
they will shortly constitute a pow¬ 
erful force on the political scene. 
And having thus made themselves 
felt, they will soon be not merely 
putting the right men into office, 
but they will be voting women 
into positions that are the right¬ 
ful concern of women. 

There should be, on county 
boards, in the schools, health de¬ 
partments, and public welfare 
commissions not merely a creature 
with skirts every other term or so 
as a sort of hand-out by the men 
to get the female vote but women 
serving all the time because they 
are capable of preserving a con¬ 
sistent and intelligent balance in 
policy and supplying a lot of cold, 
hard, practical sense. 

That is, there should be women 
in responsible political offices 
whenever and wherever they can 
do the job as well or better than 
a man. Women must not demand 
this or that portion of the school 
jobs just because schools are fun¬ 
damentally a woman’s concern, or 
on the argument that a certain 
proportion of long-hairs around 
the board table will, of itself, as¬ 
sure the proper welfare of Jack 
and Jill. 

When women have a female can¬ 
didate who is well-suited for the 


job, both in specific qualifications 
and character, they should go 
through fire and water for her 
until she is placed in the job. 

But the point of the whole mat¬ 
ter is-—women can be better poli¬ 
ticians than men, both morally 
and actively, because politics is a 
newer, and hence a cleaner, game 
to them which they can work and 
play at with real hope and enthu- 

Women may not be spell-bind¬ 
ers who can harangue a mob into 
voting for someone they don’t 
want; but women talk long, and 
often (as men have often pointed 
out) and their small-talk is per¬ 
suasive because it is intimate and 
confidential. And, turning their 
final vice into a virtue, women dis¬ 
trust each other and men too much 
ever to become organized rack¬ 
eteers or party cliques; hence the 
greatest mess that men have made 
of politics, the party gang, will 
never enmesh them. 

It remains for women to recog¬ 
nize their full powers in politics 
and government, and to exercise 
their privileges. And they have the 
opportunity to become masters, in 
two decades, of an institution 
which has confounded and thwart¬ 
ed their brothers for a score of 
centuries. 


* 



How The Cocktail Got Its Name 

Lucas de Palacio 

Translated from "EL COCKTAIL,” Mexico 

B athed by the waters of the Gulf of Mexico, on a pic¬ 
turesque bay of the Yucatan peninsula, is the historic 
harbor of Campeche, which used to give the world the 
most daring seamen of the Americas, and the most skillful ship¬ 
builders. 

Many years ago English sailing vessels came to this tropic 
port to take on cargoes of caoba and other precious woods. 
The officers and sailors of the English ships would land, walk 
around the town, and gaze at the ruins of the old fortifications 
which long ago the townspeople had defended against the 
pirates, some of whom later became admirals in the fleet of 
H. M. The Virgin Queen. They would quench their thirst in 
the taverns, or at the hotels of the main square. 

In those days they usually drank their wine and spirits 
straight. Sometimes, however, they drank what were called 
“Dracs”—a mixture of rum and other spirits which were mixed 
together in a thick glass and stirred with a spoon. The spoons 
were never of metal, since metal might have given an un¬ 
pleasant flavor to the drink. Instead they used spoons of wood, 
or perhaps a little stick. 

The word “Drac” is probably a corruption of “Drake," the 
great English naval hero. 

In one of these little taverns in the picturesque Mexican port, 
shaded by degantpalius and perfumed with the odor of sandal¬ 
wood from the nearby woods, the boy who served the drinks 
used, instead of spoon or stick, the delicate, smooth roots of 
a local plant. The English sailors, used to their dracs, asked 
the boy, what were these roots he was using as stirring-rods. 

The boy replied that they were called locally “colas de gallo,” 
which in English meant “cock’s tails.” Thereafter the sailors 
never asked for “dracs,” but for cocktails, and soon all the 
English sailors whose ships put in at the harbor of Campeche 
took the word to mean any mixed drink stirred with the famous 
root. 

The sailors quickly popularized the new word in the towns 
of the British Isles, whence it travelled to the waterfront 
taverns of the United States, and later throughout the world. 
Mixed drinks became more and more popular, the types of 
cocktails multiplied, and eventually came the cocktail lounges 
and the cocktail rooms. 





Medical Service By Airplane 

A. C. 

THE SUNDAY AT HOME 
. . . here is a magnificent humanitarian 
idea ... as a well-known New York col¬ 
umnist might say: “Orchids to Australia! 

—and may the rest of the world soon fol¬ 
low her inspiring example!” . . . 


T he National Australian 
Aerial Medical Services are 
the only services of the kind 
in the world operated by any gov¬ 
ernment, and they are performing 
magnificent work. 

They have solved problems that 
were the despair of those who 
dwell in the remote back-blocks of 
the vast island continent, the 
ranchmen and sheep farmers far 
from railways, on stations so iso¬ 
lated that some of them receive 
their mail only three times a year. 

The idea was conceived by the 
Rev. John Flynn, an itinerant 
Presbyterian preacher who has 
spent a great part of his life min¬ 
istering to these people, travelling 
between the distant ranches to 
take them the inspiration and con¬ 
solation of religion, holding serv¬ 
ices when and where he could, try¬ 
ing especially to visit the sick and 
those in trouble. 

On these remote stations medi¬ 
cal attention was unobtainable. 
Men fell ill and died without the 
skilled treatment which might in 
many cases have led to recovery. 
Sometimes they sustained acci¬ 
dental injuries to which they suc¬ 
cumbed when surgical aid could 


have saved their lives. Women 
endured sickness and sometimes 
gave birth to children without a 
doctor. 

Mr. Flynn, pondering this prob¬ 
lem of hardship and suffering and 
waste of life, realised that two 
modern inventions might together 
provide a solution—wireless and 
aviation. By the first these isolated 
stations might be brought into 
communication with a central 
agency for their assistance, mak¬ 
ing their needs known in case of 
emergency, while by the second 
help could be sent swiftly in grave 
cases. 

The authorities were appealed 
to, but for a long time they re¬ 
jected the idea both on the ground 
of expense and because their en¬ 
gineers considered the technical 
difficulties insuperable. To equip 
the ranch-houses with sending ap¬ 
paratus would not only entail a 
great outlay, but the settlers 
would never, it was maintained, be 
able to use the apparatus without 
technical advice at hand. 

Mr. Flynn learnt that to send 
messages by wireless telegraphy 
in the Morse code required much 
simpler apparatus and less power 
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than wireless telephony, so he 
suggested that the ranches should 
be equipped with Morse signalling 
sets to send messages, while they 
could receive messages by wireless 
telephony from the station at 
Perth. 

He enlisted the aid of a wire¬ 
less amateur in Brisbane, who de¬ 
vised a fool-proof sending appa¬ 
ratus by which messages could be 
tapped out in Morse on a key¬ 
board like that of a typewriter, 
while the power was generated by 
a pedal wheel. This ingenious con¬ 
traption worked well, and several 
sets were installed to test the 
scheme. 

It proved entirely successful. 
Ranches are now in communica¬ 
tion with the hospital at Perth and 
able to obtain medical advice im¬ 
mediately in case of illness or ac¬ 
cident. 

A doctor is on duty who studies 
the descriptions of the symptoms 
as they arrive in the Morse mes¬ 
sages and replies over the radio 
from Perth, asking if necessary 
for further information and pre¬ 


scribing the treatment to be fol¬ 
lowed. 

If the attendance of a doctor 
is essential, then a government 
aeroplane carries one with medical 
and surgical equipment across 
perhaps hundreds of miles of ter¬ 
ritory to the sufferer, and if neces¬ 
sary the patient is brought back 
to hospital. Some patients have 
been transported by air right 
across the continent to Melbourne 
for special operations. 

Since the services were inaugu¬ 
rated ten years ago much suffering 
has been prevented and many 
lives have been saved. One result 
has been that the proportion of 
women and children in the popu¬ 
lation of the back-blocks has in¬ 
creased fourfold, because taking 
them to live there no longer entails 
exposing them to the danger of 
being without medical attention ir 
case of illness. 

The ranchers are no longer sep¬ 
arated from family influences and 
deprived of home life. This year 
the system is being extended to 
cover new regions of sparsely in¬ 
habited country. 


LESS RESISTANCE 

It appears that our resistance to fatigue, to sorrows, to worries has de¬ 
creased. Modern men need much sleep, good food, good houses. Their nervons 
system is delicate. They do not endure the worries of business, the re¬ 
sponsibilities and the sufferings of life. They easily break down. 

Some unknown factors in our material and mental surroundings are doubt¬ 
less responsible for the fragility of our nervouB tissues. Mental diseases 
by themselves are more numerous than all other diseases put together. 

Intelligence and morality do not appear to have markedly increased, in spite 
of the immense amount of money spent on education. 


— Dr. Alexit Carrel. 



Home—The World Over 

Frazier Hunt 

BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 

. . .a famed traveler and author has fol¬ 
lowed the trail of “home, sweet home" in 
many countries . . . the warm sentiment 
in his own heart he finds reflected among 
all peoples and in every type of home . . . 


iiways in every language and 
and beloved word for 
ii dialect there’s one tender 
“home.” In beauty and in its pull 
on the heart cords, it ranks second 
only to the word “mother.” 

I sometimes feel that here in 
America the roots of our homes go 
down less deeply than in most 
countries. We’re a restless, ever- 
moving people. Each generation 
we move on—westward, north¬ 
ward, southward—and then with 
our forests felled, our prairies 
turned into limitless fields of gold¬ 
en grain, our homes built, our 
children born, many of us turn 
back to the beckoning cities. 

We appear to be a new race—a 
nomadic race of eternal pioneers, 
giving little heed to the age-old call 
of a permanent home. 

But I’m beginning to doubt if 
this first impression of American 
restlessness is correct. We do move 
on with ceaseless energy—but 
there’s a certain wisdom in our 
search. We’re looking for richer 
chances for ourselves and our chil¬ 
dren, for broader opportunities— 
for better homes and gardens. 

Our ancestors left the crowded, 
chanceless lands and cities of the 


British Isles and Europe to come 
here. They were all dreamers. 
They had the look in their eyes. 
They wanted most of all free land 
—golden tomorrows—good homes 
—real freedom. 

And always the compelling mo¬ 
tive in the hearts of these fortunate 
builders was home. Poor, down¬ 
trodden Irish countrymen, humble 
Scotch laborers, Scandinavian 
farm laborers, Germans, English, 
Italians, all dreamed of a home of 
their own in this land of plenty. 

Yet when they won this first 
home, often they were still not 
satisfied. They wanted a better 
one—broader, richer acres. So it 
was that they hitched up their 
prairie schooners, or loaded their 
flat boats, or boarded trains, or 
stepped on the starters of their 
motor cars and headed for another 
chance—a better home. 

It’s been different in Europe. 
Families there were satisfied to 
hold what they had, or at best to 
add a little to it. 

For a number of years I’ve 
watched a certain Normandy peas¬ 
ant family, that live in a farming 
village on the River Seine, in 
western France, add bit by bit to 
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their five acres of land. Sometimes 
it was a square actually little big¬ 
ger than a living-room rug. Again 
it’s been a tiny strip, with half a 
dozen gnarled and ancient apple 
trees. They had built deep into the 
soil of France the sentimental 
foundations of their home. 

In this same France there’s a 
single family that for 1,152 years 
has farmed the same hillside land. 
It began more than 650 years be¬ 
fore Columbus set out in his fan¬ 
tastic little ships to discover the 
route to the East Indies—and in¬ 
stead found a New World. 

The houses themselves in France 
are sturdy stone affairs, built on 
the side of a paved barnyard that 
the Spanish would call a patio, 
with the barn and outbuildings 
completing the square. 

In physical appearance they are 
the very opposite of the little pa¬ 
per and bamboo homes of Japan. 
Here on the other side of the globe, 
in this overcrowded tiny island of 
Nippon, there’s a true worship of 
beauty and of all things lovely and 
delicate. In all the world there’s 
no more beautiful home life, and 
no greater love of children and the 
home itself, than among these sen¬ 
sitive and hospitable people. 

In the tiny doorway of a Japa¬ 
nese home you slip off your shoes 
or your native sandals and in 
stocking feet walk across the 
springy matting that is laid on the 
floors in long oblong squares, some 
3 by 6 feet. The walls are sliding 
panels, and in the true Japanese 
houses there are no doors—only 
these sliding panels. The whole 


house is as spotless and free from 
dust as the belt buckles of West 
Point cadets at inspection. 

There are no regular beds. At 
night some smiling little maid or 
homemaker takes thick bedding 
from a hidden cupboard and 
spreads it on the floor. The pillow 
is a tiny wooden stool. 

Food is served on the floor on 
low tables. There are neither 
chairs nor high tables. No decora¬ 
tions adorn the walls, except for 
the little shrine about the size of 
an ordinary door and set deep into 
the wall. 

Flere is the heart of the Japa¬ 
nese home. On a raised platform 
will be set a vase of flowers or 
blossoming fruit sprays, and on 
the wall a kakemono —a beaut : 1 

etching or a picture painted on silk 
and mounted on parchm at—that 
can be rolled up and put away. The 
kakemonos are changed with the 
seasons and periods of celebration. 

As against this spotless, open, 
and airy Japanese home, my memo¬ 
ry swings to the log huts and 
hovels of the peasants of North 
Russia. Here in the dead of win¬ 
ter, shortly after the war, I rode 
a thousand miles by sled. At night 
we would pull up at some hut and 
cook our supper while the family 
and neighbors watched us as if we 
were circus animals. 

Then after supper and a talk 
we would spread our sleeping bags 
on the uncarpeted floor. There 
were double windows and usually 
an outer door into a dark tiny pas¬ 
sageway that led to the inner door. 
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From early November until late 
March no breath of fresh air was 
permitted to enter these two- or 
three-room homes. 

In one corner of the main room 
would be a great brick oven. On 
top would be beds for the children. 
Hanging down a foot or two from 
the ceiling would be a wooden plat¬ 
form that served as a second bed. 
And from the ceiling, too, hung a 
wire spring supporting some hand¬ 
made swing. Wooden benches 
would run around two sides of the 
wall and there would be a long 
rough table. 

I particularly remember one of 
these homes. We had stopped there 
on our way southward from Arch¬ 
angel, and a laughing, roaring 
young father, wearing the red 
pants of some crack cavalry regi¬ 
ment of the old Czar days, would 
toss his baby almost to the ceil¬ 
ing and then, catching him, would 
shout and sing. When fresh horses 
had been brought for our sleds, we 
found that one of our new drivers 
was this proud father with the red 
pants. 

Many times have I sat cross- 
legged on the bamboo floor of some 
nipa-roofed hut in the Philippine 
Islands and with my fingers ate 
"polio con arros ”—the inevitable 
chicken with rice. More than two- 
thirds of the people of the world 
eat either with their fingers or 
with chopsticks. Both take a cer¬ 
tain skill. But with a little practice 
I found that I could cock my thumb 
below my second finger, take out a 
good nip of rice, and then let my 
thumb fairly shoot it into my 


mouth. Try it sometime when 
you're alone. 

Most tropical huts cost only a 
few dollars to build, and conse¬ 
quently the actual dwelling doesn’t 
carry the same sentimental attach¬ 
ment as do more stable houses. 
But family life holds together with 
strong and abiding ties, despite the 
simplest home and the strangest 
customs and cultures. 

It’s in China, more than any¬ 
where in the world, that you see 
the endless panorama of genera¬ 
tion after generation carrying out 
the destiny of their race and fam¬ 
ily in the same spot and in the 
same dwelling. It’s based on an¬ 
cestral worship—and that in turn 
is a way of life. 

Men in this land, where record¬ 
ed history goes back for 4,000 
years, will tell you, for instance, 
that they really come from say, 
Hunan Province, but that for the 
little matter of some four hun¬ 
dred years their family has been 
living in Peiping. In the family 
seat—the true home—are the 
tablets of their ancestors. 

At stated intervals they must 
do homage to these tablets and 
scrolls. They must take care of 
their graves; and they must see 
to it that they have sons of their 
own who will some day worship 
the tablets to themselves, and look 
after their burial grounds. 

But, after all, much that has to 
do with the home lives in the minds 
of men. With abiding affection and 
quickening sentiment, I think of 
a “home” I had in Mexico—the 
house where almost a quarter-cen- 
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tury ago I spent my honeymoon. 

It was a small, red-tile roofed 
cottage, planted in a coffee grove. 
In front was a gate that led into 
the tiny patio. For a little more 
than a year, until bandits and revo¬ 
lutionary troops drove us away, I 
lived there with my bride. 

Fifteen years later I visited the 
old sugar plantation, a hundred 
miles west of Vera Cruz. From the 
main house I rode on horseback 
with a Mexican friend along the 
dirt road that led by my little 
home. But my eyes failed to find 
it. I spoke to my companion and 
he shook his head. 

And then I caught sight of a 
single gate post on the road that 
bordered a field of sugar cane. It 
was all that was left of this first 
home of my married life. The revo¬ 
lution, greedy nature, and the hand 
of man, had engulfed it like a tidal 
wave. Only this single post—and 
my own memories—marked the 
spot where it had been. 

Almost twenty years were to 
swing by, following those never to 
be forgotten days in Old Mexico, 
before I was to have another real 
home—a house and land and a 
spot from which to watch the sun 
go down and the stars slip into 
their appointed places in the heav¬ 
ens. I drifted 3,000 miles to the 
northward to find this last home— 
to the beautiful foothills of the 
Rockies of western Alberta. 

From my little study here in 
this hill home I can look out on a 
rich hay flat, with a hundred acres 


of “green feed”—oats in shocks— 
stretching out from the far end. 
Soon this will be stacked and 
fenced, and then my broad-backed 
White Face cows with their sturdy 
calves will be driven to this mead¬ 
ow and oats stubble, and then I 
can watch my own cattle lazily 
lying in the warm sun of an In¬ 
dian summer. 

Forever this will be home to me. 
It’s a fit place to come back to 
from far wanderings. I’ve dreamed 
of it as I’ve ridden over the roll¬ 
ing hills on the borderland be¬ 
tween western Manchuria and 
Siberia—and a herd of camels 
there has turned by the magic of 
desire into my own range cattle. 

And I’ve mused over these hills 
of mine as I’ve crossed through the 
most romantic gateway of the 
whole world—the Khyber Pass. 
And I’ve been stirred by thoughts 
of this home as I’ve flown from 
India up the Persian Gulf and the 
ancient Twin Rivers to old Bagh¬ 
dad. 

As Kipling has his Tramp 
Royal say: 

“Speakin’ in general, I ’ave tried 
’em all— 

The ’appy roads that take you o’er 
the world. 

Speakin’ in general, I ’ave found 
them good 

For such as cannot use one bed too 
long. 

But must get ’ence, the same as 
I ’ave done. 

An’ go observin’ matters till they 
die.” 



Ha! Ha! Hawaii! 

Frank Condon 
ROB WAGNER'S SCRIPT 

. . . Oh, for the carefree life of a beach- 
loafer on the sands of Waikiki! . . . the 
author, a Hollywood script slave, decides 
he’ll devote his declining days to the uku¬ 
lele and the South Seas moon . . . 


E very time I read of the Mys¬ 
tic South Sea Islands and 
the carefree vagabonds 
idling under the papaya trees far 
from the madding crowd, I get the 
wanderlust all over again. 

I yearn to put on a pair of thin 
cotton pants, throw away my 
socks, let my whiskers grow, lie 
on the beach beneath the tropic 
moon and tell the world to go fly 
a kite. 

I long for a land of no taxes, 
rentals, or assessments; no golf 
club dues, grocery bills, gas bills, 
light bills, water bills, meat bills, 
tire bills, insurance bills—in fact, 
no payments of any sort, except 
the trifling sums required for mere 
subsistence down there among the 
gentle, brown-eyed Polynesians. 

I once heard of an island in the 
South Seas, where a person could 
live happily, even richly, for 
twelve cents a month, including 
the native wine. 

Then there were the alluring 
stories Billings used to tell me 
about Honolulu. He went there 
a number of years ago and joined 
up with a gang of care-free, re¬ 
spectable derelicts, who had been 


deliberately hiding away from the 
stern matters of life. 

They comprised a gay and airy 
group, intellectual to a fault. Each 
and every night they gathered to¬ 
gether to warm the cockles of 
the heart with olce,—oke being the 
native gargle and very puissant. 

They sang on the sands, gave 
joyous parties in beach houses, 
played the ukulele and composed 
odes to the peerless Hawaiian 
moon. 

The girls were all handsome, 
well-dressed and like Greek god¬ 
desses. The men were swaggering 
fellows in white ducks, who 
scoffed and poked fun at us hard¬ 
working Mainlanders pegging 
away at our jobs, trying to set 
aside a competence against the 
coming of old age and a failing 
motor. 

There was a delightful lack of 
formality about everything. Dock 
Billings himself, was the news¬ 
paper poet, who wrote two poems 
a week, and lived like a prince. 

Billings painted an alluring pic¬ 
ture but at that time I lacked the 
courage to join these merry an- 
drews of Honolulu. 
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Then one day toward the end 
of the depression I began to think 
of Billings’ Hawaii and the gay 
souls who knew how to snicker 
at life. It was so cold and cheer¬ 
less in town that I suddenly be¬ 
gan to hear the call of the beach 
comber. 

The garage had just over¬ 
charged me frightfully for tinker¬ 
ing a gasket, I was behind with 
my taxes, the butcher had written 
me a pointed letter and the dentist 
informed that he wanted that old 
bill paid and no more nonsense 
about it or else he would take 
back his teeth. 

So I ups and packs my bag on 
the impulse, hastened down to the 
docks and grabbed a ship for Hon¬ 
olulu. 

On the steamer crossing, I 
wrote my worldly renunciation: 
“Dear Uncle Sam—I hereby hand 
in my resignation as a citizen of 
your well-known country and will 
not pay you any more bills, taxes 
or other fiscal items. I am with¬ 
drawing from the nation as a pay¬ 
ing member, and will not earn any 
more money, as I am going to a 
spot where you don’t need money, 
so do not be trying to collect any¬ 
thing from me in the future.” 

As the steamer approached 
those care-free shores, I pictured 
myself sitting up all night on the 
beach, singing “My Little Grass 
Shack” and kindred refrains, all 
indicating a freed soul. I had 
heard that a delegation of the 
boys and girls comes down to the 


pier to fling leis upon the shoul¬ 
ders of each new arrival. 

But not this time. Nobody knew 
of my coming, so there was no 
arrival party or jubilation with all 
hands drinking toasts. It was a 
gloomy arrival and I moved in 
lonely meditation to a hotel, where 
I called up to notify the newspa¬ 
per boys that here I was, all ready 
to be a beach comber. 

The shock that followed was in¬ 
stantaneous. It may have been due 
to the long depression or the 
world-wide wave of serious think¬ 
ing, but in Honolulu, everything 
was changed from what Billings 
had told me. 

Indeed Billings, the vagabond 
poet, was no longer a poet, but 
had been promoted and was city 
editor of the morning paper, 
working hard twelve hours a day. 
He was married to a nice gal 
named Mary, living in a smart 
bungalow and paying his rent and 
water taxes like a man. 

All the old Billings crowd were 
rushing about busily and half of 
them had stopped drinking oke or 
were on part rations. The roman¬ 
tic beach houses had been turned 
into lodgings for working men. 
Gone were the lazy days and the 
only loafers on the islands were 
myself and the tourists. 

I tore up my letter of resigna¬ 
tion to Uncle Sam and came home, 
and Uncle Sam doesn’t even know 
I was about to resign from his 
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God’s Own People 

Comte Serge Flecry 

Translated from "LE CORRESPOND ANT” (Paris) 
. . . with a quiet humor that does not 
conceal a sober analysis, a Frenchman ex¬ 
plains the English . . . the author has 
been a Cambridge undergraduate and a 
British Army liaison officer, so he writes 
from first-hand observation . . . 


T he English remind us of 
these personages the Renais¬ 
sance shows posed on walls 
and in paintings—figures draped 
in gorgeous mantles, stepping 
slowly forward, as if they knew 
they had eternity ahead of them 
in which to realise their important 
schemes. 

They are sure of themselves be¬ 
cause they possess the truth . . . 
They walk straight ahead, guided 
in full night by stars that belong 
to them alone. They know the 
means to use in order to make 
their country a vast and powerful 
empire. 

If you want to convince your¬ 
self of the correctness of this 
statement, ask the first person you 
meet. One of these “My Lords” 
will hold the same views as a 
Covent Garden dealer; the shop¬ 
keeper who sells gloves with a 
flower in his buttonhole in an 
elegant Bond Street shop will say 
the same thing as the employee 
at Harrods. 

This ensemble of approval, 
comparable in its harmonious ef¬ 
fect to the perfectly regulated 
movements of hundreds or thou¬ 


sands of athletes executing the 
same figures in marvellous syn¬ 
chronism, is not the result of any 
external influence or pressure. It 
has often been said and written 
that the reason why the English 
think alike on the Ganges and the 
shores of the Red Sea is that they 
are obeying a slogan, that they 
are under the influence of their 
newspapers which unceasingly re¬ 
mind them how honourable and 
satisfying it is to belong to the 
Empire. 

But in reality these ways of 
thinking and feeling come from 
the heritage bequeathed by their 
ancestors. They are rooted con¬ 
victions. The British no more think 
of discussing them than a Ro¬ 
man Catholic would dream of ques¬ 
tioning a word in the Gospel. 

According to some observers the 
man in the street in Great Britain 
is not particularly interested in 
foreign politics; in any case he 
is far less interested in them then 
in a minor county football or 
cricket match. The reality is dif¬ 
ferent. 

Those who consider it their duty 
to attack ceaselessly and criticise 
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violently a Government which 
does not represent their political 
opinions, those who are ready to 
find fault on the details of dole, 
tariffs etc., quiet down the moment 
questions of foreign policy are 
raised. These questions are above 
them, and they consider there¬ 
fore that they do not concern 
them. 

Their mentality is not in the 
least that of the habitues of the 
Cafe de la Gare or of the Cafe du 
Commerce who recklessly discuss 
the actions of their foreign minis¬ 
ter and tell their Bridge or Belote 
pals how they would have steered 
the governmental ship if only they 
had been entrusted with it. 

The English consider that they 
cannot do better than obediently 
fall into rank, stand to attention 
and rely entirely on the compe¬ 
tence of their ministers to hold 
the position. It is not a merit in 
themselves that they adopt this 
attitude, that they observe such 
detachment; they feel themselves 
protected by an almost divine 
power against dangerous adven¬ 
tures and risky methods. 

This power, which impresses 
and holds them, as if it were an 
invisible and quasi supernatural 
force—the Crown — inspires the 
most sceptical, even those who 
have no church, with affectionate 
and tender respect, to show their 
loyalty to sovereigns whose doings, 
even the most ordinary, are fol¬ 
lowed sympathetically. 

Great Britain constitutes a 
country apart. She is situated in 
Europe but is detached from the 


Continent. On certain very rare 
occasions when the interests of 
Great Britain and Europe happen 
to be the same, she remembers 
that she is a European country; 
for the rest of the time she has 
other problems to worry about: 
she is kept busy looking after her 
Dominions and arranging econom¬ 
ic agreements with them. 

Nor does she neglect the United 
States; she may banter Americans 
frequently, but one suspects that 
this is only in order to convince 
herself of her superiority over 
them; for actually, she is con¬ 
stantly out for their approbation, 
their collaboration and their busi- 

The English consider them¬ 
selves above other nations. If this 
pretention strikes you as exces¬ 
sive, it is Providence you must 
blame for it and not the subjects 
of his Gracious Britannic Ma¬ 
jesty. The Almighty has decided 
so. 

But this celestial gift is not en¬ 
tirely gratuitous: in exchange for 
this superiority which He has 
granted them, the Almighty has 
imposed certain responsibilities on 
the English. This at least is the 
serious belief of thousands and 
thousands of worthy people—re¬ 
tired colonels, provincial clergy¬ 
men, old spinsters dedicated to 
the love of flowers and birds and 
to the propagation of the idea of 
peace in the Universe. 

Great Britain, on account of her 
geographical position, could dis¬ 
interest herself if she chose from 
the quarrels that tear Europe to 
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pieces. These praiseworthy people 
see in that very fact a duty for 
their country. She owes it to her¬ 
self to prevent certain injustices. 

For years Great Britain fought 
relentless war on us. Nevertheless 
in 1814 and 1815 she stood up for 
us against Bliicher’s pretentions. 
The Prussian general was Napo¬ 
leon’s victor and meant to exploit 
his victory to the full. Great Brit¬ 
ain opposed with all her energy 
those attempts which would have 
reduced France to a mere geo¬ 
graphical conception. 

To accomplish her mission 
Great Britain must sometimes 
abandon the isolation on which, 
because she deems it natural, she 
prides herself, and make friendly 
overtures to one country or an¬ 
other. In this case she certainly 
does not contract new friendships, 
although to do so might seem na¬ 
tural for a country where friend¬ 
ship is so admirably practised. 

She mistrusts the introduction 
of such a sentiment into politics, 
and simply establishes understand¬ 
ings. These arrangements show 
marks of cordiality, but are mere¬ 
ly business agreements. 

Thus, possessing her own 
strength and adding to it the back¬ 
ing of the other powers, England 
is in a position to make the “big 
bad wolf” see reason. He is made 
to understand that England does 
not approve certain insolence, cer¬ 
tain offensive gestures. 

If dignified and severe admoni¬ 
tion to the power that permits it¬ 
self not to play the game does not 


suffice, England does not hesitate. 
She then openly takes sides with 
the country whose extreme weak¬ 
ness will inevitably let loose envy 
and awaken dangerous appetites. 

The English out of sheer com¬ 
passion perform actions that rea¬ 
son could never have suggested. 
This sidelight is most puzzling in 
a nation who has banned from her 
vocabulary all expression of emo¬ 
tionalism, and one must not fail 
to take this into account when 
studying this nation. 

A great politician on the other 
side of the Channel said to me one 
day—“If you really want to ruin 
anybody or any nation in the 
minds of our people you need only 
say that he is cruel to birds. This 
will let loose in us a wave of 
anger that no dam will be able 
to stop.” 

We have represented the Eng¬ 
lishman as more interested in the 
performance of his heroes of 
sport or the dashingness of his 
golf-players than he is in world 
conferences, but no one must lay 
a finger on his gods. If perchance 
he learns that a country threatens 
the route to India, that is quite 
enough for him. 

Gibraltar, Malta and Suez 
whirl before his eyes, and he, 
usually so peaceable, knows no 
peace until the country that is mad 
enough to have such designs has 
been brought to its senses or 
banned by humanity. The Em¬ 
pire is a magnificent whole, a 
precious and wonderfully finished 
web of interchanges, and the Eng¬ 
lishman is proud of it. 



A Famous Author Pays A Debt 

Pearl S. Buck 


ENGLISH REVIEW 

. . . the well-known author of “The Good 
Earth” and other books of Chinese life 
pays gracious tribute to another author ... 
one she never met in life . . . one who 
perhaps above all English writers under¬ 
stood plain people . . . 


I have long looked for a suit¬ 
able opportunity to pay a cer¬ 
tain debt which I have owed 
since I was seven years old. 

Debts are usually burdens, but 
this is no ordinary debt, and it is 
no burden. My debt is to an Eng¬ 
lishman, who long ago in China 
rendered an inestimable service to 
a small American child. That child 
was myself and that Englishman 
was Charles Dickens. 

First, you must picture to your¬ 
self that child, living quite soli¬ 
tary in a remote Chinese country¬ 
side, in a small mission bungalow 
perched upon a hill among the rice 
fields in the valleys below. In the 
near distance wound that deep 
treacherous golden river, the 
Yangtse, and some of the most ter¬ 
rifying and sinister, as well as the 
most delightful and exciting mo¬ 
ments of that child’s life were 
spent beside the river. 

She loved to crawl along its 
banks, upon the rocks, or upon 
the muddy flats and watch for the 
lifting of the huge four-square 
nets that hung into the moving 
yellow floor, and see out of that 
flood come perhaps again and 


again an empty net, but sometimes 
great flashing, twisting silver 
bodies of fish. She lingered beside 
villages of boat folk, and saw 
them live, the babies tied to a rope 
and splashing in the shallower 
waters. But she saw babies dead 
thrown into the deep waters. 

She wandered small and alien 
among the farm folk in the earthen 
houses among the fields. She ac¬ 
cepted a bowl of rice and cabbage 
often at meal time and sat among 
the peasants on the threshing floor 
about the door and ate, usually in 
silence, listening and listening, 
answering their kindly careless 
questions, bearing with shy pain¬ 
ful smiles their kind teasing 
laughter at her yellow curls and 
unfortunate blue eyes, which they 
thought so ugly. 

She was, she knew, very alien. 
Upon the streets of the great city 
where sometimes she went she 
learned to accept the cry of for¬ 
eign devil, and to realise she was 
a foreign devil. 

Once when she was very very 
small, before she knew better, she 
turned as worms will, and flung 
back a word she had learned 
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among the boat folk when they 
quarrelled. It was a word so wick¬ 
ed that the youth who called her 
foreign devil ran howling with 
terror, and thereafter she went 
more contentedly, not using the 
word any more because of its 
great wickedness, but knowing 
she had it to use if she needed it 
very much. 

She grew from a very tiny child 
into a bigger child, still knowing 
she was alien. However kindly 
the people about her might be, and 
they were much more often kind 
than not, she knew that she was 
foreign to them. And she won¬ 
dered very much about her own 
folk and where they were and how 
they looked and at what they 
played. But she did not know. 

In the bungalow were her par¬ 
ents, very busy, very very busy, 
and when she had learned her les¬ 
sons in the morning quickly, they 
were too busy to pay much heed 
to her and so she wandered about 
a great deal, seeing and learning 
all sorts of things. 

She had fun. But very often she 
used to wonder, “Where are the 
other children like me? What is 
it like in the country where they 
live?” She longed very much, I 
can remember, to have some of 
them to play with. But she never 
had them. 

To this small isolated creature 
there came one day an extraor¬ 
dinary accident. She was an im¬ 
possibly voracious reader. She 
would like to have had children’s 
books, but there were none, and 
so she read everything—Plu¬ 


tarch’s Lives and Fox’s Martyrs, 
the Bible, church history and the 
hot spots in Jonathan Edwards’ 
sermons, and conversations out of 
Shakespeare, and bits of Tenny¬ 
son and Browning which she could 
not understand at all. 

Then one day she looked doubt¬ 
fully at a long row of sombre blue 
books on a very high shelf. They 
were quite beyond her reach. Lat¬ 
er she discovered this was because 
they were novels. 

But, being desperate, she put 
a three-cornered bamboo stool on 
top of a small table and climbed 
up and stared at the bindings and 
in faded black titles she read 
Oliver Twist, by Charles Dickens. 
She was then a little past seven 
years old. 

It was a very hot August day, 
in the afternoon about three 
o’clock, when the household was 
asleep, all except the indefatig¬ 
able parents, and they were very 
very busy. She took Oliver Twist 
out of its place—it was fat and 
thick, for Hard Times was bound 
with it—and at great peril de¬ 
scended, and, stopping in the 
pantry for a pocket full of pea¬ 
nuts, she made off to a secret cor¬ 
ner of the veranda into which only 
a small agile child could squeeze, 
and opened the closely printed 
pages of an old edition, and dis¬ 
covered her playmates. 

How can I make known what 
that discovery was to that small 
lonely child? There in that cor¬ 
ner above the country road in 
China, with vendors passing be- 
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neath me, I entered into my own 
heritage. 

I was roused at six o’clock by 
the call to my supper, and I looked 
about dazed, to discover the long 
rays of the late afternoon sun 
streaming across the valleys. I 
remember twice I closed the book 
and burst into tears, unable to 
bear the tragedy of Oliver Twist, 
and then opened it quickly again, 
burning to know more. 

I remember, most significant of 
all, that I forgot to touch a pea¬ 
nut, and my pocket was still quite 
full when I was called. I went to 
my supper in a dream, and read 
as late as I dared in my bed after¬ 
ward, and slept with the book un¬ 
der my pillow, and woke again 
in the early morning. 

When Oliver Twist was fin¬ 
ished, and after it Hard Times, I 
was wretched with indecision. I 
felt I must read it all straight 
over again, and yet I was vora¬ 
cious for that long row of blue 
books. What was in them? 

I climbed up again, finally, and 
put Oliver Twist at the beginning, 
and began on the next one, which 
was David Copperfield. I resolved 
to read straight through the row 
and then begin at the beginning 
once more and read straight 
through again. 

This programme I carried on 
consistently over and over, for 
about ten years, and after that I 
still kept a Dickens book on hand, 
so to speak, to dip into and feel 
myself at home again. 

Today I have for him a feeling 
which I have for no other human 


soul. He opened my eyes to peo¬ 
ple, he taught me to love all sorts 
of people, high and low, rich and 
poor, the old and little children. 
He taught me to hate hypocrisy 
and pious mouthing of unctuous 

He taught me that beneath 
gruffness there may be kindness, 
and that kindness is the sweetest 
thing in the world, and goodness 
is the best thing in the world. He 
taught me to despise money grub¬ 
bing. 

People today say he is obvious 
and sentimental and childish in 
his anatysis of character. It may 
be so, and yet I have found peo¬ 
ple surprisingly like those he 
wrote about—the good a little less 
undiluted, perhaps, and the evil 
a little more mixed. 

And I do not regret that sim¬ 
plicity of his, for it had its own 
virtue. The virtue was of a great 
zest for life. If he saw everything 
black and white, it was because 
life rushed out of him strong and 
clear, full of love and hate. He 
gave me that zest, that immense 
joy in life and in people, and in 
their variety. 

He gave me, too, my first real 
glimpse of a kindly English God, 
a sort of father, to whom the child¬ 
like and the humble might turn. 
There was no talk of hell in his 
books. 

He made Christmas for me, a 
merry roaring English Christmas, 
full of goodies and plum puddings 
and merriment and friendly cheer. 
I went to his parties over and over 
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again, for I had no others. 

I remember one dreadful fam¬ 
ine winter the thing that kept me 
laughing and still a child was 
Pickwick Papers. I read it over 
and over, and laughed, as I still 
laugh, over the Wellers and the 
widow and Mr. Pickwick and all 
his merry company. They were 
as real to me as the sad folk out¬ 
side the compound walls, and they 
saved me. 

And he made me love England. 
I have no drop of English blood 
in my veins. I have German and 
Dutch and French ancestors, I 


was born in the United States of 
American parents, and I have 
spent my life in China. 

But part of me is English, for 
I love England with a peculiar 
possessing love. I do possess some¬ 
thing of England. When I went 
there years later, London was 
my city and the countryside I 
knew. I was not strange. The peo¬ 
ple were my own people, too. 
England is the mother of a certain 
part of my spirit. 

This, if one may compress years 
of meaning into a few pages, is 
what Charles Dickens did for me. 


9 9 9 


WHERE 

Where can a man buy a cap for his knee, 

Or a key to the lock of his hair? 

Can his eyes be called an academy 
Because there are pupils there? 

In the crown of his head what gems are found? 

Who travels the bridge of his nose? 

Can he use, when shingling the roof of his house. 
The nails on the end of his toes? 

Can the crook of his elbow be sent to jail? 

If so, what did he do? 

How does he sharpen his shoulder blades? 

I’ll be hanged if I know, do you? 

Can he sit in the shade of the palm of his hand? 

Or beat on the drum of his ear? 

Does the calf of his leg eat the corn on his toes? 
If so, why not grow com on the ear? 
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DON’T WORRY ABOUT PROPHECIES 
One thing may be noted of prophecies. Even if they were actually made, 
and were correct, they didn’t seem to be of any practical use. If the thing must 
happen, it must happen, and there’s nothing to be done about it except worry 
in advance, which is rather a waste of energy. 


—N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 



Not Every One Fights In Spain 

James Cruickshank 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 
. . . some go fishing . . . and what the 
Spaniard catches he sells at a Dutch 
auction! . . . 


F ishing forms part of the life 
of the inhabitants of all the 
hamlets along the Spanish 
shore of the Mediterranean, but in 
Rosas it is the only industry. 

Sheltered to landward by a 
semicircle of rugged mountains, 
whose spurs run down to meet the 
sparkling blue waters of the Costa 
Brava, Rosas lies snugly at the 
head of a little bay of the same 
name. This tiny village, twelve 
miles from the nearest railway 
station and approached by a single 
road, which ends at Rosas itself, 
supplies no small proportion of 
the fish required daily by such 
centres as Barcelona and Gerona. 

By day, when the fishing-fleet 
is at sea, Rosas is occupied only by 
aged men, and by women and chil¬ 
dren. In front of the humble white- 
and yellow-washed cottages, their 
blue shutters closed to keep out 
the burning Spanish sun, sit the 
women, busily engaged in mending 
fishing-nets of varying size and 
mesh. 

Skilful fingers dart backward 
and forward with amazing speed, 
repairing broken lines and 
threads, while keen eyes search 
for flaws in the gear that provides 
the sole means by which the daily 
bread of the household is won. 


But towards sunset the scene 
changes. A cool breeze is blowing 
from the sea, and the blue shut¬ 
ters are open now. The housewives 
stroll in twos and threes to the 
beach to watch for the homecom¬ 
ing of the boats. 

Motor-lorries, laden with wood¬ 
en cases filled with ice and salt, 
appear mysteriously, bumping 
over the uneven road, and draw up 
alongside the stone-floored open 
market on the shore. Tightlipped, 
keen-eyed women range them¬ 
selves round the market-square. 

They are the buyers for the re¬ 
tail sellers, and are experts in 
estimating the market value of a 
catch. 

Suddenly, a piping Catalan 
voice cries 'Ara venen!’ (‘Here 
they come!’) The chug-chug of 
motor-engines is heard, and round 
the rocky spit which forms part 
of the natural harbour the fore¬ 
most of the fishing-boats forge 
their way with brown and white 
sails set to catch a favouring 
breath of wind. 

Now all is bustle and excite¬ 
ment. Fifty yards from the shore 
a dinghy, gunwale-deep with bas¬ 
kets of fish, slips away from the 
side of each smack as she arrives. 
Willing hands haul her in and as- 
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sist in carrying the catch to the 
market floor. 

The baskets, on which the fish 
have already been sized and classi¬ 
fied on the way home and from 
which they are sold without fur¬ 
ther handling, are of plaited grass, 
flat, circular, about eighteen inches 
in diameter, and are provided with 
two handles. A wonderful assort¬ 
ment they contain. 

Along with the commoner hake, 
sea-bream, and mackerel are the 
brilliantly hued fish peculiar to 
the subtropical Mediterranean— 
red mullet, pearly-pink eels, sea- 
squids with delicate purple 
tracery, small flat-fish which re¬ 
flect all the colours of the rainbow, 
crayfish like miniature lobsters, 
and many others unknown in 
northern waters, which go to make 
up succulent rice dishes, the main¬ 
stay of the typical Spanish home. 

The auctioneers next take 
charge. Appointed by the fisher¬ 
men themselves to safeguard their 
interests, they are shrewd and ex¬ 
perienced men, against whose de¬ 
cision there is no appeal. 

The sale is by Dutch auction. 
Except for the staccato tones of 
the auctioneer as he rattles down 
the scale of Catalan numerals and 
the monosyllabic ' Jo’ (‘I’) of a 
buyer when she bids, not a sound 


The auctioneer indicates by a 
wave of his hand the basket or 
baskets he is selling, and opens at 
a figure higher than the market 
value. At first there is no bidding, 
but as the price descends a sharp 
‘Jo’ comes from one woman and a 
nod from another. They have bid 
simultaneously, and back goes the 
price a few pesetas until one clear¬ 
ly bids first. 

It is now dusk, and lights twin¬ 
kle along the front, casting a 
pallid gleam on the mass of shim¬ 
mering fish. As lot after lot is 
bought the lorry-men deftly pack 
the contents of the baskets along 
with ice and salt into their boxes, 
load the vans, and dash away at 
that reckless speed dear to the 
soul of the Spanish driver. 

Ten o’clock. The last basket has 
been sold, and auctioneers and 
buyers have disappeared. The 
haul has been a good one, and, 
weary but contented, the fisher¬ 
men stump off to those white and 
yellow homes and a hot meal. 

One by one the twinkling lights 
go out. A soft green beam from 
the lamp at the far end of the jetty 
mingles with the silver path of the 
moon. 

The wavelets lap gently on the 
shingle. All else is still. Rosas 
sleeps. 


* * « 

TRANSPORTATION TRILOGY 

Navigation made the British Empire. The railroad made the United Stales. 
The airplane is destined to make the World State. 


—J. B. S. Haldane. 



The Joy Of Arguing 

Y. Y. 

NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 

. . . you folks who love an argument, but 
never win one, here is comfort for your 
souls . . . 


I f there is one thing for which 
I honour the human race more 
than for another, it is the way 
in which it goes on arguing. The 
proverbial visitor from another 
planet, landing on earth, would be 
amazed at the extent to which con¬ 
troversy flourishes everywhere 
except in those ultra-modern coun¬ 
tries in which it is forbidden. 

He would say to himself: “Why 
do these people argue so hotly? 
Those who argue were not con¬ 
verted to their beliefs by reason, 
so why should they hope to con¬ 
vert others by arguments that 
would not have convinced them¬ 
selves?” 

The fact that, in spite of the 
obvious truth of this, men go on 
arguing, seems to me to be a proof 
of the unquenchable optimism of 
the human race. 

Consider for a moment. You 
who are middle-aged must have 
taken part in thousands of argu¬ 
ments. You argued in the nursery 
and you won, though your nurse 
did not admit it. You argued with 
uncles and aunts, with great- 
uncles and great-aunts, and 
thrashed them all without making 
the slightest impression on them. 

You argued triumphantly at 
school without ever converting a 


schoolfellow. Later, your college 
rang with your incontrovertible 
statements on matters religious, 
political, literary and metaphys¬ 
ical; and not a single contempo¬ 
rary of the opposite opinion even 
knew that you had won. 

In the wide world you continued 
to fight for the truth like a skilled 
fencer—in your and other people’s 
homes, in offices, in restaurants, in 
the streets. You have been argu¬ 
ing, say, for forty years, and how 
many converts have you made ? 
You will be lucky, I think, if you 
can name six. 

I do not mean to make the ab¬ 
surd suggestion that people never 
change their opinions. I doubt, 
however, whether they often 
change them in consequence of an 
argument. I myself became a So¬ 
cialist in my teens, but I was no 
more reasoned into it than into 
smoking. The thing simply hap¬ 
pened without my knowing how 
or why it had happened. 

Yet no sooner was I mystically 
converted to a belief in Socialism 
than I began to badger all my 
friends and acquaintances with 
arguments that were so convincing 
that they would have got through 
the hide of a pachyderm, but they 
never got through the hides of my 
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friends. The human being is all 
but argument-proof. 

This is obvious if you consider 
the results of all the public debates 
that have been held since the be¬ 
ginning of time. Take, for ex¬ 
ample, the debates in the House 
of Commons. Were Disraeli’s sup¬ 
porters ever known to throw in the 
towel because Gladstone had felled 
him with an unanswerable argu- 

Ever since the days of Demos¬ 
thenes and Aeschines, it has been 
taken for granted that no eminent 
man is ever converted by an op¬ 
ponent by process of debate. Even 
in those old-fashioned debates 
which used to be held between 
humble Atheists and humble 
Christians, the leading Christian 
and the leading Atheist always 
went home with their opinions un¬ 
changed. 

It may be urged, however, that 
public debates achieve their ob¬ 
ject, not by the conversion of the 
leaders on either side but by the 
conversion of their more open- 
minded followers. Among people 
of real convictions, these open- 
minded followers are known as 
wobblers; and a wobbler who has 
yielded to argument is known to 
the party he has left as a turn¬ 
coat. 

How suspicious people are of 
a politician who has listened to 
reason and so deserted their party 
for another! Yet, if we believe in 
controversy, we should honour 
the wobbler and the turncoat 
above all others. These are the 
men who put reason above preju¬ 


dice, and have the honesty to ad¬ 
mit that they have been beaten by 
arguments better than their own. 

Considering the number of wob¬ 
blers there are in the world, it is 
perhaps not surprising that we go 
on arguing as we do in parlia¬ 
ments and on platforms. A large 
audience will probably contain at 
least one or two reasonable men. 

What particularly astonishes 
me, however, is that we go on argu¬ 
ing just as hotly in private life— 
arguing with people who have not 
the remotest resemblance to rea¬ 
sonable men—people who would 
not show the faintest sign of wob¬ 
bling if Socrates and St. Thomas 
Aquinas made a combined and 
overwhelming assault on them. 

Again and again I find myself 
arguing passionately with men who 
are not open to argument and 
whom I know I could no more con¬ 
vert by argument than I could 
turn a stone into butter. No doubt, 
they feel much the same about me. 
I, too, am not exactly open to 
argument—at least, not to the 
only sort of arguments other 
people seem to be able to think of. 

Is controversy entirely useless, 
then? I do not think so. For one 
thing, it clears the controversial¬ 
ist’s mind and so enables him 
gradually to become a more lucid 
exponent of his creed. For another 
thing, it keeps ideas in the air; 
and it is by these ideas, not by im¬ 
mediate arguments, that men in 
the end are mystically converted, 
or, if you prefer the word, in¬ 
fected. 



No More Sermons For Two Years! 

. . . such is the proposal of Rev. Dr. Fred¬ 
eric S. Fleming of Trinity Church, New 
York City . . . the rather startling sug¬ 
gestion has proved to be a bombshell in 
church circles, with bits of argument flying 
in all directions . . . here, in Dr. Flemings 
own words, are some of the sparks that 
caused the explosion . . . 

T here is no part of the Church of Christ which has not failed 
lamentably in its witness and ministry in these recent years. In an 
exceedingly stupid world the Church has blundered terribly. 

The indictments unquestionably are many, but I feel that the im¬ 
potence of the Church is the worst failure, and this arises from the lack 
of a definite aim and of a firm conviction that the divine economy re¬ 
vealed and released by Jesus Christ is the only program which insures 
salvation and security to a world that is not man’s but God’s. 

Where does the weakness lie? The rapid widening of the area of 
modern living, with its mobility and rapidity of changes, new forms 
of entertainment, the disastrous growth of “week ends,’’ which intro¬ 
duces a situation that is not so much ungodly as it is shamelessly 
Godless, disappearance of home life, the more insistent encroachment 
of business upon the hours of those employed, the nervous tension 
under which we all live, the enormous change in the population of our 
urban communities—these are among the contributing elements of 
this problem. 

Now there is a “foolishness of preaching” which is playing serious 
havoc with the effectiveness of Christianity today. Indeed I seriously 
believe the Christian Church would once again bring salvation to the 
world, and begin to save its own soul, if it had the wisdom and courage 
to declare a moratorium on preaching for a period of one or two years. 

There is practically no preaching worth the name to be found today. 
Frankly a moratorium would be godsend, heartily hailed on both sides 
by the pulpit and the pew. Sermons there are without end being de¬ 
livered, but this is not preaching. 

For the most part sermons today are a very poor edition of “topical” 
homiletics, a brand of religious “pep talks,” sailing forth for a tran¬ 
sitory popularity under the guise of being inspirational. Why cannot 
a Christian be permitted to go to church to worship his God without 
being assaulted by a barrage from the pulpit? 

Truly, the miracle of the Church is the patience of the laity. 
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Has Wild Life A Sense 
Of Direction? 

Calvin Rutstrum 


AMERICAN FORESTS 
. . . science is seriously doubting that 
a pigeon, a bee, an ant, has a mysterious, 
magical power that brings it unerringly 
home after a long journey . . . here are 
the findings of some interesting experi¬ 
ments in testing the sense of direction of 
wild life . . . 


T he peculiar tendency of man 
toward a willful belief in the 
superstitious, has made it in¬ 
tensely difficult to clarify the sub¬ 
ject of whether or not animals and 
birds have a sense of direction. 

So great is this leaning toward 
willful thought in attaching some 
supra-phenomenal faculty to wild¬ 
life, that often vehement protest 
is launched against any effort 
toward rationalizing the subject. 

Where careful research has been 
made, the “supra-sensory faculty” 
theory has been compelled to give 
ground rapidly to the well authen¬ 
ticated conclusions that animals 
and birds find their way through 
the use of one or more of the 
simple senses, visual, olfactory, 
auditory, tactile, and muscular or 
kinesthetic. 

The greatest difficulty in trying 
to recognize the value of animal 
and bird senses, is that we are 
prone to evaluate them by the 
sensory organs in human life. 

This must be in error. The hu¬ 
man frailties of sense organs. 


blunted by artificial living, are too 
well known to need comment here. 
But it is important that this in¬ 
capacitation of man be kept in 
mind when examining the sensory 
strength of wildlife. 

What, for instance, can be said 
of the visual capacity of a bird that 
moves in the night across open 
terrain, water, and forest area? In 
the mind’s eye one is immediately 
confronted with a vast opaque 
density through which a mite of 
life travels with only human lim¬ 
itations of vision. 

With the far superior vision had 
by most bird life, the visual cues 
must obviously be greater; and 
would very likely be in direct ratio 
to these comparative sight capaci¬ 
ties. 

Most bewildering to the lay¬ 
man are the numerous hypothetical 
cases of how domestic animals find 
their way home from great dis¬ 
tances—the so-called “homing in¬ 
stinct.” Somehow most people fail 
to question the authenticity of 
these tales, with the result that 
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they become like the old ballads, 
gaining greater proportion as they 
are relayed about. 

Like most phenomena of this 
kind, the exception is noted and 
passed off as a stock principle. 
However, as soon as aggregate ex¬ 
periments are undertaken the 
whole tenor of these tales takes a 
different course. 

If tile “homing instinct” is what 
the phrase implies, that an animal 
or bird possesses some recondite 
faculty which brings it home, then 
it must be concluded that this fac¬ 
ulty operates with a certain infalli¬ 
bility, barring accidents. But this 
is not what happens. 

Where experiments have been 
made by taking a large number 
of cats from their homes, even for 
very moderate distances, the per¬ 
centage that reach home is very 
small compared to those that never 
return. And it has been found in 
the cases where cats have returned, 
that it has not been by some in¬ 
tuitive sense of where their habitat 
was located, but by the most hap¬ 
hazard and inefficient wandering. 

The sense functions of bees, 
ants, pigeons, and other life offer 
a fairly accurate cross-section of 
what may be expected of the sen¬ 
sory powers of wildlife in general. 

Scientists are quite well in 
agreement upon one thing; that 
the going has much to do with the 
coming. This implies, of course, 
that actual cues are gained in the 
going which govern the return. 

So apparent is this in the analy¬ 
sis, that if a pigeon is let loose in 


a strange zone, its return is only 
accomplished in a very protracted 
time, if it manages at all to return; 
and there is great likelihood that 
it will not. Those effecting a return 
have been found to circle for great 
distances, and have incidentally 
multiplied their chances of getting 
back. Once the cues of familiar 
territory are found, the return is, 
of course, quite simple. 

In a recent experiment, five 
thousand pigeons were taken from 
ninety to three hundred miles from 
home. Fifteen hundred were set 
free three hundred miles away. 
Three hundred returned after 
forty-eight hours. The others 
spread over so vast an area as to 
include the continents of Europe 
and Africa. 

In the shorter distances, the 
number of pigeons that returned 
was in ratio to the distances that 
the birds were taken. Those re¬ 
leased in the nearest zone showed 
a marked increase. It was evident 
that as the cues increased, so did 
the chances of their getting back 

Now, if the supra-sensory fac¬ 
ulty had been in operation, these 
pigeons should have had little trou¬ 
ble in setting their divining instru¬ 
ments and taking the straightest 
line home. Instead, they showed 
an unmistakable reliance upon the 
simple senses with which they are 
endowed; recognizing, of course, 
that their sight and cue memory is 
superior to man’s. 

It is interesting to note in con¬ 
nection with this point that night 
flying was suspended, and that 
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where the daylight hours were 
greater in proportion to the dis¬ 
tances, return was more rapid. 

In an instance where seven bees 
were transported a distance of 
three miles in a vegetated area, 
four returned. Repeating the same 
experiment with forty bees, fifteen 
returned, two in forty-five minutes. 
On a level piece of ground where 
ninety were transported three 
miles, thirty returned. Taking the 
same number an equal distance in 
hilly country, even a less number 
of bees returned. 

When it is considered that when 
a like number were transported 
only to the limits of their foraging 
area and all returned, it is very 
safe to assume that there was a 
desire in all bees released to return 
to their original habitat, and that 
many lost their way. 

It is obvious then that the mat¬ 
ter of cues must enter into the re¬ 
turn of these foragers. Pursuant 
to this idea, it has been noted that 
young bees, when leaving the hive, 
rise backwards as though to ob¬ 
serve their surroundings for the 


purpose of orientation. Older bees, 
on the contrary, move away witli 
bullet-like abandon. 

The insignificant ant, tumbling 
about in a relative jungle of 
grasses and debris, would seem to 
have a sense of direction; or how 
could it ever return to its colony. 
Some very interesting experiments 
have been conducted to lend a 
solution to this apparent mystery. 

Here, again, as in the case of 
the pigeon and the bee, the going 
largely determines the return. 
Columns of ants are guided by 
their antenna and olfactory proc¬ 
esses, while individual ants effect 
their return through sight. 

It has been shown that dogs and 
other animals return over familiar 
paths no matter how crooked, and 
not by a direct route. Birds wan¬ 
dering off their arterial highways 
of the air frequently become total¬ 
ly lost. As a rule, birds do not 
migrate in a straight line, but 
rather from bush to bush, and from 
stopping place to stopping place. 

Is it not safe then to assume 
that they know their geography ? 
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A RECOGNITION 

The humanitarianism of President Roosevelt, as embodied in his record, is 
probably the most appealing aspect of his administration. Hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of unemployed youth, who under similar conditions in China or even 
Mexico would have recruited bandit armies, were taken by him and made 
a social asset instead of a social liability in the Civilian Conservation Camps. 
He took over from exhausted States and cities the heavy burden of unemploy¬ 
ment relief; he put millions to work until it hurt; but the only sign of revolt 
comes from entrenched wealth instead of from distressed poverty—from inside 
the clubs instead of from outside on the street corners. He is the pioneer 
among Presidents in unemployment insurance and old-age pension legislation.. 

—From The Springfield Republican. 



What Shall I Read? 

THE CATHOLIC MIRROR 

... in these days of the tireless printing 
press all hook-lovers are faced with an 
embarrassment of riches . . . what book 
shall I pick? ... or who has the judg¬ 
ment to select it for me, to separate the 
wheat from the chaff? . . . 


A sentence of King Solomon, 
often quoted and almost as 
often misquoted, runs, “Of 
making many books there is no 
end.” 

Three thousand years after So¬ 
lomon, a man who himself had add¬ 
ed not a few to the books that are 
written, Hugh Walpole said: 
“The flood has descended and the 
waters have overwhelmed us. Two 
hundred new books were pub¬ 
lished last week and there will be 
nearly three hundred this week.” 

And he declares that “the book¬ 
sellers, the reviewers, the authors 
lament” this over-production, “but 
can think of nothing whatever to 
do about it.” And “as for the pub¬ 
lic,” he says, “if it thinks about 
it at all, it picks out a book as you 
would pick an apple out of a crate 
and hopes for a good one.” 

The predicament of the book- 
buyer is very real and quite acute. 
How shall the ordinary reader, 
busy all day about non-bookish 
things, how shall he or she know 
what book to select out of 500 
claimants per week? 

Do I hear some one say, “It’s 
quite simple! Read the book re¬ 
views !” But, my dear, don’t you 
know that book reviews are in¬ 


variably colored by the personal 
prejudices of the reviewer? You 
may find a reviewer in one paper 
flaying a book mercilessly, while 
the reviewer in another thinks it 
not so bad, and a third reviewer 
may call it a masterpiece. 

Yet all these papers may be of 
one school. They have substan¬ 
tially the same literary, intellec¬ 
tual and moral standards. The 
difference in their reviews of one 
and the same book is due to the 
idiosyncracies, and indeed the pre¬ 
judices, of the various reviewers. 

If you are a careful book-buyer, 
that is to say if for reasons of 
economy you don’t feel like laying 
down $5.00 or even $2.50 on a 
book as a gamble, you will read at 
least two or three reviews and then 
perhaps you will be only bewil¬ 
dered by the discrepancies of 
judgment, rather than helped. 

Furthermore, you must remem¬ 
ber that opinions of books are 
colored not only by the mental at¬ 
titude of reviewers, but by the 
policy of the paper or magazine 
in which they appear. If you are, 
like a good many of us, a reader 
of dozens of different journals, 
and if consequently you get all 
sorts of opinions about the same 
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book, you will either have to learn 
how to make the necessary al¬ 
lowances for the policy of the pa¬ 
per, or else your confusion will be 
only worse confounded. 

When it comes to the moral ele¬ 
ment in the judgment of current 
literature, the predicament of the 
reader is enormously aggravated. 
Some critics pay no attention to 
morality in a book. Others favor 
immorality. 

The fundamental difficulty is 
that here in America there is no 
such thing as a universal standard 
for judging literature. Each re¬ 
viewer, with some reservations, is 
a law unto himself. He goes by 
rule of thumb. Most reviewers can¬ 
not be dispassionate, and few make 
any attempt to be impartial. 

In France and England, I am 
told, there are some elementary 
fixed standards of criticism. From 
my own reading of English re¬ 
views, I doubt that for England. 
As for France, I think it is proba¬ 
bly more nearly true. But here in 
the United States, criticism is tem¬ 
peramental, tendential, hit-or-miss, 
slap-dash, in almost all magazines. 

Some people, in despair, solve 
the problem by putting it up to 
the sales girl at the book counters. 
But the poor sales girl was proba¬ 
bly assigned to the book depart¬ 
ment because no help was needed 
in the crockery department or in 
the gents’ socks. She doesn’t know 
any more about books than she 
does about Egyptian hieroglyphics 


or Assyrian scarabs. 

Of course she can tell you that 
the new novel Passion’s Slave is 
going big, and if that’s all the pur¬ 
chaser desires to know, the girl is 
good enough for the job. But it is 
silly for a grown man or woman 
having a fairly mature intellect 
and some pretense to literary taste 
to ask a shop girl to play the role 
of a judge of literature. 

True, there is, or there used to 
be, here and there, an occasional 
bona-fide book shop owned and op¬ 
erated by a man who knew books, 
loved books and was perhaps a 
better guide to the reader than a 
college professor might be. But 
that breed of bookseller is dying 
out. 

In fact, the growth of mere com¬ 
mercialism has made the book 
business almost impossible for the 
old-fashioned bookseller. One man 
connected with a great New York 
publishing house said to me, “We 
look upon literature frankly as 
merchandise.” 

Hence came the idea of various 
Book-of-the-Month clubs. The 
reader delegates the responsibility 
of choosing a book each month to 
a selected group of editors. He re¬ 
lies upon them to pick out and send 
to him, out of the enormous mass 
of new publications, a book that 
he is reasonably certain to like. 
He bases his confidence upon the 
fact that he agrees, in general, 
with the ideas and the philosophy 
of life that these editors represent. 
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It Happens Only In Films 

Maurice Lane-Norcott 


LONDON OPINION 

... an Englishman who must have spent 
much of his life in the cinema (movie- 
theatre to you!) muses wistfully on the 
miracles that all picture stars so easily 
perform . . . 

in less than half-an-hour, and, 


I wish I knew where the film 
stars buy all those fascinating 
labour - saving contrivances 
which enable them to get through 
their crowded lives with the mini¬ 
mum of exertion. Every time I go 
to the pictures I come out longing 
to own some novel device which, 
unfortunately, is not yet on sale 
to the general public. 

For example, take the film foun¬ 
tain-pen which, in my opinion, is 
one of the greatest scientific inven¬ 
tions of the age. 

This fountain-pen is just like 
an ordinary fountain-pen to look 
at, but instead of containing ink 
which has to be shaken past the 
nib with a vigorous flick of the 
wrist, it is full of beautifully writ¬ 
ten words and even long, perfectly 
punctuated sentences. 

By just waving the pen rapidly 
from left to right over a piece of 
paper, these words and sentences 
are made to fall out, already blot¬ 
ted, in such a way that they form 
a complete letter, or, if it is pre¬ 
ferred, a legal document or con- 

I estimate that, with this pen, a 
large business firm could get 
through the day’s correspondence 


what is more, the writer’s signa¬ 
ture would never once be illegible 
or smudged. 

Another very useful device 
which has long appealed to me is 
the patent self-operating steering- 
wheel which all film stars have fit¬ 
ted to their motor-cars as a matter 
of course. This patent steering- 
wheel allows the driver to embrace 
pretty girls or turn round and 
hold long conversations or quar¬ 
rels with the back-seat passengers 
while driving at high speed 
through the densest traffic. 

Of course, some people, I ex¬ 
pect—people whose business ac¬ 
tivities allow them very little 
spare time for motoring—would 
infinitely prefer to own one of 
those Easi-Dial Attachments 
which make quick and accurate 
telephoning such a joy to the busy 

With one of these Easi-Dials 
even foreigners like Greta Garbo 
and Peter Lorre can obtain the 
most complicated numbers by giv¬ 
ing two or, at the most, three quick 
flicks with the forefinger. They 
are then instantly through to Lon¬ 
don, Paris, or Stockholm without 
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experiencing a moment’s delay 
from wrong numbers, engaged 
signals, or that ominous silence 
which signifies that the subscrib¬ 
er’s line is temporarily out of or¬ 
der owing to some slight misun¬ 
derstanding about the account. I 
call that real Service. 

Then another great boon which 
is at present confined entirely to 
the films is the Searchlight Safety 
Match, a box of which every star 
carries in his pocket in case of 
emergencies. 

This match closely resembles 
the ordinary match in appearance, 
but it has one great advantage. It 
is fitted with a 500 candle-power 
head. When ignited, the flame 
throws out a beam of great length 
and brilliancy and is capable of il¬ 
luminating the largest ballroom, 
yacht quarterdeck, or under¬ 
ground vault. 

These matches also have the ad¬ 
ditional merit of burning for a 
long time without consuming the 
stick, and would therefore make 
excellent flares for aerodromes or 
for placing on street corners in 
time of fog. I can recommend them 
to the authorities with every con¬ 
fidence. 

I am also extremely envious of 
the Ever-full Cigarette Case, or 
Smoker’s Cornucopia, such as is 
carried by William Powell and 
Clark Gable. In my opinion this 
is the ideal gift for a girl to give 
a man. 

No matter how often this ciga¬ 
rette case is proffered to guests 
at a party—and sometimes I have 
seen as many as fifty people help 


themselves in the course of one 
film—the case remains permanent¬ 
ly well-stocked and there are al¬ 
ways plenty of cigarettes left for 
the owner to smoke when he re¬ 
turns home and puts on his dress¬ 
ing-gown. 

Sometimes I have been to a film 
solely to watch this cigarette case 
in the hope that I might discover 
its secret. I used to think that per¬ 
haps it had a false bottom or hid¬ 
den partition. It hasn’t, though. 
It doesn’t make the slightest 
bulge in the waistcoat pocket. It 
is just another of those brilliant 
labour-saving devices that are 
made exclusively for film folk. 

Another remarkable invention 
which never fails to fascinate me 
is the Quikmix Cocktail Shaker, 
with the aid of which even the 
most inexperienced young girl or 
secretary can produce cocktails of 
astounding potency and charm. 

No skill of any sort is required 
to manipulate this shaker. The 
tyro just picks a few bottles at 
random from a cupboard or shelf, 
pours some of their contents into 
the shaker, waves it in the air, 
and promptly produces the exact 
number of drinks required. 

The result exceeds all expecta¬ 
tions. Just one of these cocktails 
is sufficient to turn a dull party 
into a gay one, rumple all the 
men’s hair, set all the girls flirt¬ 
ing, and soften the hearts of even 
hardened lawyers and business ex¬ 
ecutives. I have put a Quikmix 
Cocktail Shaker at the very top 
of my Christmas Present List for 
1936. 
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Among the many other delight¬ 
ful inventions which at present 
are only to be seen on the films, 
although I prophesy a big world 
market for them, are the follow¬ 
ing: 

1. The Slow-combustion Cigar. 
Will last a whole evening. No mat¬ 
ter how frequently you puff at it, 
it never becomes any shorter. 
When held in the hand, will stay 
alight indefinitely. A real boon 
for the after-dinner speaker. 

2. The Swell-shot Golf Ball. 
Struck from any angle, it rolls 
straight across the green and drops 
easily and quietly into the hole. 
Even girls in high-heeled shoes 
and bathing dresses can beat 
bogey with this splendid ball. 

3. The Little Hidden Voice- 
Amplifier. A neat mechanical con¬ 
trivance that fits in the back of 
the throat. No unsightly batteries 
or loud-speakers required. En¬ 


ables you to be heard quite dis¬ 
tinctly above the roar of aeroplane 
engines, surf beating on the rocks, 
train whistles, typhoons, riots, etc. 
Take one with you on your sum¬ 
mer holidays. The kiddies will 
hear you for miles. 

4. The Slo-tear. With the aid 
of this simple device even the 
most made-up girl can cry for 
hours without upsetting her com¬ 
plexion. Just a round glutinous 
tear that, when placed near the 
eye, rolls harmlessly but effec¬ 
tively down the cheek. Can be 
used over and over again. 

Well, if the manufacturers of 
these commodities will get in 
touch with me by dialling the first 
two letters of my Exchange— 
never mind about the number—I 
shall be delighted to act as their 
sole agent in Great Britain. I es¬ 
timate that our profits will run 
into millions. 


9 9 9 


NO NEUTRALITY 

Neutrality in the old sense of that word has disappeared, and isolation has 
become as impossible for a nation as it once was comparatively easy for 
Robinson Crusoe. Any significant happening anywhere on any continent at 
any time in any language—whether it be in the field of letters, of science, 
of the fine arts, of politics, of economics or of social service—is of world-wide 
effect and influence and of world-wide importance. 

—Nicholas Murray Butler. 

9 9 9 


MEAN TRICK 

“My husband is so deceitful.” 

“How so? What has he done now?” 

“He pretended to believe me last night when he knew all along I was 
lying to him!” 


—Rural Progress. 



Liberty Bill Lemke 

Franklin Roudybush 

. . . voters, meet William Lemke!., . . 
he is the popular gentleman from the 
Northwest who is pleasantly and enthusi¬ 
astically sure that Roosevelt and Landon 
will he sending him telegrams of congratu¬ 
lations early in November . . . 


L iberty Bill Lemke, Presi¬ 
dential candidate of the 
l Union Party, sincerely be¬ 
lieves that the 1936 elections will 
be thrown into the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, and he will be the 
next President. 

If this is true, it will be the 
third time in American history 
that it has happened—Jefferson 
and John Q. Adams were both 
elected by the House of Represen¬ 
tatives. He is so eager and so will¬ 
ing to believe that the people are 
going to rally behind his banner 
that you feel sorry for him. 

I asked his secretary, big Bill 
Skeels—“Does Lemke really think 
he has a chance?” 

"Yes,” said Skeels, “he thinks 
he has got more than a fighting 
chance with Father Coughlin, Dr. 
Townsend and Gerald L. K. 
Smith behind him. These left wing 
‘pressure groups’ have about ten 
or fifteen million people and they 
will be able to split the vote.” 

While most political commenta¬ 
tors ridicule the chances of the 
Union Party, and some politicians 
claim that Lemke will not carry 
his own state of North Dakota, 


nevertheless, Bill Lemke is one of 
the most important factors in the 
present campaign. He will take 
approximately seven votes from 
Mr. Roosevelt for every vote he 
subtracts from Governor Landon. 
In certain states where the vote 
is very close the Union vote may 
be just enough to swing the elec¬ 
tion to the Republicans. 

When William Lemke was four 
years old his family started for 
North Dakota in a covered wagon 
drawn by oxen. This was only a 
decade after the Custer massacre 
on the Little Big Horn, and five 
years before the first railroad had 
crossed the state. 

Young Lemke grew up in the 
hard and thrifty tradition of the 
covered wagon days of the West. 
The imprint of the frontier life 
still remains with him, and ex¬ 
plains his antagonism to much of 
the New Deal legislation. 

All of his life he has been identi¬ 
fied with the left-wing agricultural 
groups of the North West. He is 
not a Socialist, in fact, he is as 
property-minded as an Eastern 
banker. His father was a German 
Lutheran who moved into North 
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Dakota in 1882 and acquired 2000 
acres of land. He was considered 
a well-to-do man in his community 
and was able to send his son to the 
University of North Dakota, and 
then to Yale Law School. 

The young lawyer hung out his 
shingle in Fargo, North Dakota 
and went into politics. He played 
an important part in organizing 
the Non-Partisan League along 
with President Townley and a 
group of dirt farmers. The League 
grew until its members numbered 
more than 200,000 in the North 
Western states. The league’s po¬ 
litical action represented a revolt 
against the Republican machine, 
and when the battle was over the 
dirt farmers controlled the state 
through the Non-Partisan League. 

Lemke was the counsel for the 
League, and as such drew up most 
of its legislation. He is the author 
of the Bank of North Dakota, 
which is the only state owned bank 
in the country. North Dakota also 
bonds all of its public officials, and 
insures all of its public buildings. 

From North Dakota politics, 
Lemke stepped into the national 
picture when he was elected to the 
74th Congress. He became a na¬ 
tional figure over night when the 
Frazier-Lemke Mortgage Bill 
came dangerously close to passing 
in the House of Representatives. 
Lemke became one of the most 
popular and respected figures in 
the House during the last session 
of Congress. 

Liberty Bill is an eccentric, 
starry-blue-eyed wind-beaten Gcr- 
man^American. He was captain 


and quarterback of the University 
of North Dakota’s football team. 
Senator Lynn Frazier, who teamed 
with him on the football field as he 
did on the floor of Congress, said, 
“he was the quickest man on the 
team.” 

He is essentially a strategist in 
Congress as he was in North 
Dakota politics. His early train¬ 
ing taught him how to get what he 
wanted and earned for him the 
reputation which he has acquired 
as a legislative giant. 

“When I am President of the 
United States I will restore all of 
those little lakes in North Dakota 
and Minnesota that have slowly 
been dried up as a result of the 
drought. We must choose between 
restoring these little lakes or hav¬ 
ing a second Sahara in our North 
West,” said Lemke. 

The Lake country was where 
Congressman Lemke was born 58 
years ago, in a little town of Al¬ 
bany, Minnesota. 

The Union Party candidate is 
a folksy sort of person, and most 
people like him. He is extremely 
sincere and honest, and when asked 
how he would raise his campaign 
fund, quickly replied, “from the 
nickels and dimes of the common 
people whom God loved so well 
and of whom he made so many.” 

Lemke isn’t very handsome, as 
most Presidential candidates go. 
His hobbies are dogs and flowers. 
When he was a young man he ac¬ 
quired large interests in Mexico, 
and when he returned he brought 
back several Mexican hairless 
dogs. 
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Besides his dogs the only thing 
Bill is interested in is his garden. 
He devotes a great deal of time 
and thought to his gladiolas and 
dahlias. Before he left Washing¬ 
ton to begin his campaign, he 
wrote home to Mrs. Lemke, in 
Fargo, and gave her explicit in¬ 
structions as to how many seeds 
were to be planted in each row. 


The garden will certainly be a re¬ 
laxation for a candidate for the 
highest office in the land, who is 
on a campaign schedule that takes 
him sometimes to several states 
in one day. 

Mr. Lemke may be able to for¬ 
get his troubles after the election 
by concentrating on his garden¬ 
ing. 


m 

RUSSIA’S NAVY 

Manifestly the Soviet is determined to become a naval power on a scale 
commensurate with her vast size and far-flung defensive necessities. The latter 
are not unlike those of the United States, with its two widely separated sea¬ 
boards. For the past thirty-one years, ever since the fleet of imperial days was 
sent to the bottom of the sea by the Japanese, the Russians have had no navy 
worthy of the name. With a gigantic population, recently estimated at more 
than 170,000,000, and the enormous natural wealth requisite for production 
and maintenance of sea power, there is no reason to doubt that the U. S. S. R. 
in due course could possess itself of a formidable naval establishment. 

—Washington Star. 

9 * * 

SUMMARY 


What is so rare as a day in June? 

A dozen things or so; 

A lazy walk ’neath an autumn moon— 
Manhattan under snow; 

Du Dome in Paris in early spring. 

The swans along the Seine, 

The sight of a swallow on the wing— 
A highland swept by rain; 

What is so fair as a day in June? 

There’s still a thing or two. 

The haunting words of an old-time tune, 
And, incidentally, you! 


—Lee Wiley. 



The Maid Of The Dauber 

Emile Zola 

Translated from the French 

. . . realist and naturalist by preference , 

Zola occasionally wrote the lighter and 
more graceful tale . . . one of his best 
short stories is “The Maid of the Dauber 
a miniature masterpiece of the voluptuous 
and the satiric . . . 


S he is still in bed, half nude, 
smiling, her head sunk in the 
pillow and her eyes heavy 
with sleep. One of her arms is hid¬ 
den in her hair, and the other 
dangles over the edge of the bed. 
The count, in his slippers, stands 
before one of the windows and 
pulls up the shade. He is smoking 
a cigar and seems absorbed in 
thought. 

You all know her. She was 
twenty yesterday, but looks barely 
sixteen. She wears the most mag¬ 
nificent crown that heaven has ever 
granted to one of its angels, a 
crown of brown gold, soft and 
strong as a horse’s mane, glossy 
as a skein of silk. The curling 
flame rolls, all about her neck. 
Each wisp straightens itself and 
then runs out very long. The curls 
fall, the tresses slide and roll; the 
entire mass glows resplendent. 

And under the burning mass, in 
the midst of its splendour, appears 
the nape of a white and delicate 
neck, creamy shoulders and full 
breasts. Irresistible seduction 
dwells on that snowy throat, peep¬ 
ing out discreetly from beneath the 
fiery red hair. 


Passion kindles and burns when 
your eyes explore that neck of ten¬ 
der lights and golden shadows. 
Here mingle wild beast and the 
child, boldness and innocence, in¬ 
toxication invoking ardent kisses. 

Is she beautiful? It is hard to 
say; her face is hidden by masses 
of hair. She must have a low fore¬ 
head; greyish eyes, narrow and 
long. Her nose is doubtless irregu¬ 
lar, capricious; her mouth some¬ 
what large with rosy lips. 

What matter for the rest? You 
could not analyse her features or 
determine the contour of her face. 
She intoxicates you at first sight, 
as a strong wine does at the first 
glass. All you see is a whiteness 
amidst a red flame, a rosy smile; 
and her eyes are like the flash of 
silver in the sunlight. 

She turns your head and you are 
already too captivated to study 
her perfections one by one. She is 
of medium height—a little slow 
and heavy in her movements. Her 
hands and feet are those of a little 
girl. 

Her whole body expresses indo¬ 
lent voluptuousness. One of her 
bare arms, rounded and dazzling, 
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provokes a thrill of desire. She is 
queen of May evenings, queen of 
loves that last but for a day. 

She Teclines on her left arm, 
which is slightly bent. Presently 
she will rise. Meanwhile she half 
opens her eyelids to accustom them 
to the daylight, and looks at the 
pale blue bed-curtains. 

She lies lost in the lace of her 
pillows. She seems engulfed in 
perspiration and the delicious 
lassitude of awakening. Her body 
is stretched out, white and motion¬ 
less, barely stirring with gentle 
breathing. 

Rosy flesh appears here and 
there, where the batiste nightgown 
opens. Nothing could be more 
luxurious than this bed and the 
woman lying upon it. The divine 
swan has a nest worthy of her. 

The chamber is a marvel of deli¬ 
cate blue. The colours and the 
perfume are refreshing. The air 
is enervating, thrilling and cool. 
The curtains hang in lazy folds. 
The carpet lies indolently on the 
floor, deaf and mute. 

The silence of this temple, the 
softness of the lights, the discreet¬ 
ness of the shadows, the purity of 
the furnishings remind one of a 
goddess, who unites in herself all 
the grace and elegance with the 
soul of an artist and that of a 
duchess. 

Surely she was reared on milk 
baths. Her delicate limbs bespeak 
the noble indolence of her life. It 
is amusing to fancy that her soul 
has all the purity of her body. 

The count is finishing his cigar, 
deeply interested in a horse which 
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has just fallen in the Champs 
Elysee and which they are trying 
to set again on its legs. The poor 
beast has fallen on his left flank, 
and the shaft must be breaking 

At the back of the bedroom, on 
her perfumed bed, the beautiful 
creature is slowly awakening. Now 
she has her eyes wide open, but 
remains motionless. The mind is 
awake, the body asleep. She is 
dreaming. 

To what luminous space has she 
been soaring? What angelic legions 
are passing before her and bring¬ 
ing a smile to her lips ? What proj¬ 
ect, what task is she pondering? 
What curious idea, dawn of her 
awakening, has just surprised her? 

Her wide-open eyes are fixed on 
the curtain. She has not yet stirred. 
She is absorbed in vagaries. She 
lies thus nursing her dreams. 

Then briskly, as if obeying an 
irresistible call, she stretches forth 
her feet and leaps lightly to the 
carpet. She flings back her hair 
which tumbles in flaming curls 
about her snowy shoulders. She 
gathers up her laces, slips into her 
blue velvet slippers, crosses her 
arms in a graceful pose; then, half- 
stooping, her shoulders arched, 
pouting like a sullen child, she 
trots off swiftly, noiselessly, and 
opening a door, disappears. 

The count throws away his cigar 
with a sigh of satisfaction. The 
horse in the street has been raised. 
A lash of a whip brought the poor 
beast to its feet. The count turns 
and sees the empty bed. He looks 
at it a moment; then advancing 
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leisurely, and sitting on the edge, 
begins in his turn to contemplate 
the pale blue curtains. 

The woman’s face is brazen: a 
man’s is like a clear spring which 
reveals all the secrets of its limpid¬ 
ity. The count is studying the cur¬ 
tain, and figures mechanically how 
much a yard it may have cost. He 
adds and multiplies and concludes 
with a huge figure. Then involun¬ 
tarily, carried away by the chain 
of ideas, he proceeds to set a valua¬ 
tion on the whole bedchamber, and 
arrives at an enormous total. 

His hand rests on the bed, elbow 
the pillow. The spot is warm. The 
count becomes oblivious to the 
temple and begins to think of the 
idol. He examines the bed, that 
voluptuous disorder which every 
beautiful sleeper leaves behind 
her; and at the sight of a golden 
hair, glistening on the whiteness 
of the pillow, he grows absorbed 
in thought of this woman. 

Then two ideas unite: he thinks 
of the woman and of the chamber 
synchronously. In his fancy he 
compares the woman and the fur¬ 
niture, the draperies and the car¬ 
pet. Everything is in harmony. 

Here the count’s revery strays, 
and by one of those inexplicable 
mysteries of human thought, his 
boots claim his attention. Suggest¬ 
ed by nothing, the idea of boots 
suddenly invades his whole mind. 
He recalls that for about three 
months every morning when he has 
left this room he has found his 
boots cleaned and brilliantly pol¬ 
ished. He ruminates over this 
recollection. 


The chamber is magnificent. The 
woman simply divine. The count 
glances again at the sky-blue cur¬ 
tains and the single golden hair on 
the sheet. He compliments himself, 
declaring that he repaired an error 
of Providence when he clad in 
satin this queen of grace, whom 
destiny caused to be born to a 
sewer-cleaner and a concierge near 
Fontainebleau. 

He praises himself for having 
given a soft nest to this marvel for 
the insignificant sum of five or six 
hundred thousand francs. He rises 
and takes a few steps forward. 
He is alone. He recalls that he has 
been left alone thus every morning 
for a full quarter of an hour. 

And then, without curiosity, 
merely to be doing something, he 
opens the door and disappears in 
his turn. 

The count passes through a long 
suite of rooms, without encounter¬ 
ing anybody. But returning, he 
hears in a closet a violent and con¬ 
tinued sound of brushing. Think¬ 
ing that it is a servant, and wish¬ 
ing to question her as to her mis¬ 
tress’ absence, he opens the door 
and puts his head in. And he stops 
on the threshold, gaping, stupefied. 

The closet is small, painted yel¬ 
low, with a brown base the height 
of man. In one corner there is a 
pail and a large sponge, in another 
a broom and a duster. A bay-win¬ 
dow throws an imperfect light on 
the bareness of this store-room, 
very high and narrow. The air is 
damp and chilly. 

In the centre, on a door-mat, 
with her feet tucked under her, sits 
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the beauty with golden hair. On 
her right is a pot of boot-blacking, 
with a brush blackened from use, 
still thick and damp. On her left is 
a boot, shining like a mirror, mas¬ 
terpiece of the bootblack’s art. 
About her are spattered dabs of 
dirt and a fine grey dust. A little 
further off lies the knife used to 
scrape the mud off the soles. 

She is holding the other boot on 
her hand. One of her arms is quite 
lost in its interior. Her little fin¬ 
gers clutch an enormous brush with 
long, stiff bristles, and she is scrub¬ 
bing furiously at the heel, which re¬ 
fuses to shine. 

She has swathed her laces about 
her legs which she holds apart. 
Drops of perspiration roll down 
her cheeks and shoulders; and now 
and then she must stop to impa¬ 
tiently thrust back her tresses, 
which fall over her eyes. 

Her alabaster bosom and arms 
are covered with spots, some tiny 
as pinheads, some large as lentils: 
the blacking, as it flies from the 
bristles, has flecked that dazzling 
whiteness with black stars. She 
compresses her lips, and her eyes 
are moist and smiling. She bends 
lovingly over the boot, appearing 
rather to caress than to brush it. 

She is absorbed in her task and 
forgets herself in her infinite pleas¬ 
ure, shaken by her rapid move¬ 
ments. Through the bay-window a 
cold light shines on her. A wide ray 
falls across her, kindling her hair, 
enhancing the rosy tint of her skin 
and turning her laces blue; and re¬ 


veals this marvel of grace and deli¬ 
cacy in the mud. 

She is eager and happy. She is 
the daughter of her father, the true 
child of her mother. Every morn¬ 
ing, upon awakening, she thinks of 
her childhood spent on the filthy 
staircase, in the midst of the old 
shoes of all the lodgers. She dreams 
of them; and a wild desire possess¬ 
es her to clean something, even if 
it is only a pair of boots. 

She has a passion for polishing, 
as other people have a passion for 
flowers. This is her secret, the 
thing of which she is ashamed, but 
in which she finds strange delights. 
And so, she rises and goes every 
morning in her luxury, in her im¬ 
maculate beauty, to scrape the 
soles with the tips of her white fin¬ 
gers, and to bedraggle the delicacy 
of a great lady in the dirty task of 
a bootblack. 

The count touches her lightly on 
the shoulder: and when she raises 
her head in surprise he takes his 
boots from her, puts them on, toss¬ 
es her five sous and quietly with¬ 
draws. 

Later in the day the maid of the 
dauber is vexed and outraged. She 
writes to the count. She claims an 
indemnity of a hundred thousand 
francs. The count replies that he 
does recall owing her something. 
Polishing his boots at twenty-five 
centimes a day makes twenty-three 
francs at the end of three months. 

So he sends her twenty-three 
francs by his man. 
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